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THE SYMPATHY OF FRIENDSHIP. 

To know each other, to trust each other, to like 
the same things, to walk arm in arm thru’ the fields 
and woods, to sit silently beside the brook and fire- 
side; to march together thru’ the aisles of high- 
vaulted ambition; to thread softly the chambers of 
sorrow; to kneel side by side before the altars of 
faith; to rebuke each other’s faults in love and to 
cherish each other’s virtues in joy—this is the signi- 
ficance, I would almost say the heavenly signifi- 
cance, of real friendship. 





From a sermon by John Ray Ewers on “The Stimulus of a 


Friend,” Sunday Sept. 27, ’08. 
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SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY CONVEN- 

TION. 
convention of the 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
15th to 2lst, promises to be a most auspi- 
This meeting will mark the 


The annual 


National 


coming 


cious occasion. 
sixtieth anniversary of the first convention 
ever held in the world, in the interests of 
equal civil and political rights for women. 
That first meeting occurred in 1848 at Sen- 
This meeting will mark the 60th 
political rights for women. 
1848 at Sen- 


who 


occasion. 
equal civil and 
The first meeting occured in 
eca Falls, N. Y., and 
participated in it still survive and will be 


several women 


figures in the Buffalo gathering. 
other dis- 


honorea 


Jesides these pioneers, many 


tinguished persons will be present; among 


them Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. Mary Me- 
Henry Keith, Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright, 
Mrs. Florence Kelly, Mrs. Katherine Reed 
Ralentine, Mrs. Catherine Waugh MecCul- 
lough, Miss Laura Clay, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Miss Harriet May Mills, Mrs. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch, President M. Carey 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr, Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Mrs. 


Rachel Foster Avery, Miss, Laura A. Gregg, 
Miss M. Gordon, Dorothy Dix, Mrs. 


13,000,000 
Dyspeptics 


Live In the United States and Canada 
Suffering Terribly Every Meal. 


A rough estimate gives the enormous 
total above as the number of people who 


Kate 








suffer in America from Dyspepsia. Add to 
this those who suffer occasional stomach 
trouble and you have the field which lies 


open for Stuart's Dyrpepsia Tablets. 

These wonuerful little digesters are the 
most popular dvapepsia remedy sold in Can- 
ada and America, 

Whyt There must be merit to them or 
they would not or could not be distancing 
all competitors. 

Ask any druggist to tell you of their 
popularity. 

They will assist nature in digesting a 
meal no matter what the condition of the 
stomach. They are prepared scientifically 
and are made powerful so that nature re- 
stores the lost ingredients with which she 
manufactures her digestive fluids. 

They soothe the ured and irritated nerves 
of the stomach. They prevent anu relieve 
constipation and bowel trouble. 

If vou want to eat a dangerous meal at 
late hours take a tablet with vou and fear 
no evil consequences or make up your mind 
that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will reduce 
the ill effects of over eating. 

They are made up from fruit and vege- 
table essences and their tablet form of prep- 
aration preserves these qualities longer 
than finid or powder modes of administer- 
ing the same essences. 

They have heen triea for vears and found 
to be not wanting. You don’t buy a new 
thing in Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, vou 
purchase a remedy for stomach trouble that 
has a record for cures by the thousand. Ask 
the druggist. then give him Me for a 


package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, or 
send wa your name and address and we will 
send vou a trial package by mail free. Ad- 
dreas F. A. Stuart Co., 150 Stuart Bidg., 

~ahall, 


Mich. 
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Harriet Taylor Upton, Prof. Sophronisba 
Breckinridge,” Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Mrs. Mary Simpson Sperry, Charles 
Edward Russell and Rabbi Stephen Wise. 


From the small beginning in 1848, this 
movement has become worid-wide and at 


the In:ernational Woman Suffrage Congress 
held in Holland last July, there were pres- 
ent delegates from sixteen organized coun- 
tries. 


VOTING A RELIGIOUS DUTY. 





Christians Must Attend Primaries Too, Says 
Famous Pastor. 

Chureh-goers should regard the exercise 
of the franchise as a religious function and 
shoula vote in accordance with religious 
precepts on every matter involving a moral 
question either in the issues at stake or 
in the personality of the candidates, declares 
the Rev. Charles F. Aked in the October 
number of Appleton’s magazine. Dr. Aked 
is pastor of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
ot which Governor Hughes is a member. 
Further than this, he asserts it is just as 
much the duty of a church member to at- 
terd ward meetings and to vote at the 
primaries as it is to take part in the atfairs 
of his church or to cast a ballot in the 
election of a pastor. 

According to Dr. Aked the proportion of 
regular church attenuants who frequently 
stay away from the polls on election day 
and who seldom or never take part in 
primaries or local meetings for the election 
of delegates to conventions is larger than 
among any other class. These delinquents, 
he ho ds, are as much responsible for corrupt 
conditions of government or the election of 
unworthly men to public offices as are the 
heelers who buy votes to accomplish this 
result or the bar-room hangers-on who sell 
their ballots. 

“The abuses that have arisen in the past,” 
says the Appleton article, “from the inter- 
ference of the church in politics have been 
due to the fact that religion was made 


political instead of politics being made re- 


ligious. Except under circumstances of ex- 
traordinary moral pressure the churches 


cannot enter the arena of party politics. 
The church cannot become a caucus. Only 
the projection of a supreme moral issue can 
warrant a clergyman in publicly taking a 
position as a party man. He may be per- 
mitted in his own heart to pray for a party 
—if he is satisfied that it is not past pray- 
ing for. But the church can and should 
undertake a more important function—one 
that underlies all law and government—the 
formation of righteous public opinion. The 
church cannot compel in this day and gener- 


ation. If it cannot inspire it is because it 
is no longer inspired and a_ church 
without inspiration is a corpse which 


people with decent regard to health should 
quietly bury. The church must teach tht 
a Christian can no more neglect the plain 
duties of citizenship than he can neglect to 
pay his debts. The religious man who stands 
idly by and sees American politics made a 
byword for dishonesty is neither religious 
nor a man.” 





Eureka College has an advertising booth 
at the State Fair now in progress in Spring- 
field, Til. H. H. Peters writes that the 
enterprise is a good move and will aid 
great'vy in the campaign of education now on 
in Tilinois in the interest of our college work. 
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The Disciples of Illinois are taking advan. 
tage of public gatherings of an educutiong 
nature as never before and the results are 
very encouraging. 

Rev. Richard Marun of the “Marti, 
Family,” Evange ists, reports a splendiq 
meeting at Piedmont, Kansas. About sixty 
have been enrolled in an infant organization 
there. 


A Few New Books. 
THE AXIOMS OF RELIGION. 
Rev. E. Y. Mullins, D. D. 
Price, $1.00 net, postpaid. 





This book, as Dr. Mullins tells us in the 
preface, grew out of a number of addresses 
delivered by him on various occasions, 
Some of these addresses, and one or two of 
the chapters, have already been published 
in the denominational papers. Dr. Mullins 
proceeds to that religion has its 
axioms no less than other realms of knowl. 
edge and experience. These axioms are giy- 
en as follows: The Theological Axion, the 
Religious Axiom, the Ecclesiastical Axiom, 
the Moral Axiom, the Religio-Civie Axiom, 
and the Social Axiom, all of which are set 
forth with utmost clearness. We antici- 
pate this book to rank among the best sell- 
ing theological books this year. The price 
is $1.00 net, postpaid. 


show 


HOW DOES THE DEATH OF CHRIST 
SAVE US? 
Rev. Henry C. Mabie, D. D. 
Price, soc net, postpaid. 





The question forming the title of this 
book was asked of a prominent divine and 
failed to receive an answer that was even 
moderately satisfactory. The defects of the 
reply caused earnest thought in Dr. Mabie's 
mind. A doctrine so vital as the atonement 
of Jesus Christ ought to be susceptible of 
such a presentation as to make it meas- 
urably clear. Dr. Mabie undertook to fur- 
nish this. The emphasis placed by Dr. Ma- 
bie on the reality of the relationship be- 
tween Christ and God on one side, and 
Christ and man on the other, in the trans- 
action of the cross, and his enforcement of 
the thought that the man thus redeemed 
must be redemptive, make his discussion 
very helpful. 

Just ready. Price, 50e net, postpaid. 
THE MASTER OF THE HEART. 

Robert E. Speer. 

Price, $1.00 net, postpaid. 





“The chapters of this little book are not 
essays, but addresses. They are not theo 
logical or literary but practical. They were 
spoken in the first p'ace to the young men 
and women of the Northfield Conferences, 
and present simply and earnestly some a 
pects of Christian truth. They were tf 
ported at the time and are printed here in 
almost their original form, in the hope thst 
in some life they may make a larger place 
for our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ.” 

Price, $1.00 net, postpaid. 





These books and any others published 
can be obtained promptly by sending your 
orders direct to us. 

THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 
235 E. 40th St., Caicage 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Christian Century. 


Several weeks ago a preliminary announcement was made con- 
cerning the reorganization of THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY management. 
An announcement was given in that statement that when the plans 
were completed our readers would be taken frankly into our con- 
fidence. 

It is more or less generally understood that the assets of the old 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY company were sold at auction last August on 
account of the foreclosure of a mortgage. Mr. C. A. Osborne, sub- 
scription manager of the United Religious Press, was the purchaser. 
Since then the paper has been issued under difficulties with the aid 
of some of its good friends. On Monday October 5 the entire prop- 
erty was purchased from Mr. Osborne by William A. Kennedy and 
C. C. Morrison who with H. L. Willett, O. F. Jordan and others are 
now in the process of forming a new company to publish the paper. 
THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY will be incorpor- 
ated as speedily as the legal process will allow. 

In the editorial organization of the new paper Charles Clayton 
Morrison comes into codperation with Dr. Herbert L, Willett. Orvis 
F. Jordan has been selected assistant editor. It is especially gruati- 
fying that we are able to announce the continuance of many of the 
former staff of contributors. Dr.-Errett Gates will continue his de- 
partment of Christian Union. George A. Campbell has taken up 
again his suggestive and helpful writing in answer to correspond- 
ence on the Religious Life. Dr. Willett has added a new depart- 
ment, “Biblical Problems,” in which he will discuss questions of ex- 
position and criticism from week to week. He will also continue his 
weekly exposition of the Sunday school lesson. Professor Silas 
Jones, who has for a series of years made his prayer-meeting ex- 
position the most helpful thing printed on these themes, will con- 
tinue. 

With these hands set to our task it is confidently expected many 
others will coiperate. Plans are being made for securing corres- 
pondents in the leading cities of the country who shall report and 
interpret to us the religious and social movements of their respec- 
tive communities. A book table will be spread from time to. time 
and the significant publications of the best houses will be interpreted 
to our readers. 

No foreword as to plans and policies is entirely convincing, we 
are well aware. A newspaper is known by its fruits and its policy 
can be better formulated by its readers upon examination of its col- 
umng than by the promises of the management. However, it seems 
fitting to say at least three things that THe CuRIsTIAN CENTURY 
purposes to do: 

1. It will aim to be a newspaper. It will reflect not alone the 
thinking of the brotherhood but the doings of the brotherhood. Our 
initial task will be to organize a mechanism for gathering the sig- 
nificant church news from our entire country. Our “With the 
Workers” page will be increased in extent and vitalized. Evangel- 
istic and administrative achievements will be given hearty reports. 
In this feature of the paper we wish not to be confined to our own 
brotherhood alone (though, of course, the main body of our space 
will be so utilized) but it will be our purpose to consider the im- 
portant happenings in other churches and in the social order out- 
side the churches. Thus our readers may be kept in touch with 
the wider currents of social and church life. 

Chicago will have a unique place in our news columns. This 


great city has peculiar significance not to our bretherhood alone but 
to the whole nation. What our churches are doing, what other 


churches are doing, what social forces are at work and how they 
work—-these will be matters upon which authoritative reports will 
constantly be made. It is expected that Tue Curistian Ces ?TvuRy will 
become a medium of communication among our Chicago brethren and 
thus a factor in deepening the fine fellowship that already exists 
among them. In doing this, we are well aware, we shall be eliciting 
the interest of readers the country over. 

2. The literary character of the paper will be a matter of scruple 
with us. Tue Curistian Century is printed by the United 
Religious Press, a syndicate of religious newspapers. Through this 
arrangement we are enabled to secure literature of the best class 
which perhaps would be beyond the reach of one single paper. The 
pages for Home and Children wil] be carefully edited. Our current 
serial story drawing soon to a close will be followed by “The Dawn 
at Shanty Bay,” the best production of that most delightful author, 
Robert E. Knowles, the “lan McLaren of Canada.” 

3. It is the purpose of the editors to open our columns to a dis- 
cussion of the vital and acute problems now before our people and 
the religious world. We believe the time has come for speaking 
plainly. Our brotherhood is racked with dissension. Many thou- 
sands of hearts are tremulous with fear and not a few with grief. 
For years a vicious propaganda has been carried on among us with 
a newspaper as its head and front. The souls of many have been 
poisoned. Falsehood and bigotry have walked abroad in the livery 
of the fathers. The channels of our thinking run with vitriol and 
invective—not with the good will of Christ. The issues raised by 
this propaganda THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY proposes to discuss, not 
bumptiously or with passion, but with humility and great earnest- 
ness. We are determined that whatever is said of us, no reader shall 
charge us with not being frank. 

Not for one moment do we mean to suggest that any newspaper 
or man or group of men is to be made the object of our attack. We 
have higher aims than that. Moreover, the issue now joined in 
our brotherhood is not ours alone but is the problem of all churches 
today. Unfortunately we have been thrown into a passionate 
temper over the issues by the conscienceless partisanship of the 
conservative organ and the issue cannot be frankly met without 
reckoning with this propygandist. But our purpose is not to attack, 
but to build up. The Disciples of Christ believe in discussion. We 
like to talk things over. We hate concealment. The new CugisTIAN 
CENTURY believes in discussion. We do not care for leadership; we 
only care to bear our testimony. That testimony we will bear. 

We shall admit frankly at the beginning and all the way that 
the modern way of regarding religion differs from the conceptions 
of an older time. We believe the difference is very important and 
radical. It will be our purpose to.interpret the modern conception 
truthfully, frankly. We believe that every value that Christianity 
possesses under the older view is enhanced under the new, and 
many other values are added. We believe that the essential prin- 
ciple of our plea and the example of the fathers of our movement 
predetermine the Disciples of Christ to the position the scholarship 
of the world is taking. Our fathers were the pioneers of modern 
progressiveism. 

Constructive, therefore, our work will ever be. We shall strive to 
make our pages brim with faith and hope and love—faith in the 
God who is revealed to us in the holy scriptures and in the face of 
Jesus Christ; faith in the present nearness of that God and his 


active guidance of the vast enterrise of his kingdom, hove in the} 


destiny of that kingdom and the glorious immortality of each re- 
deemed soul, and love for all men—a love that recognizes unity 
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under all our differences and the possibility of co}peration in the 
spirit of Christ despite the widest theological separation. 

We are not aiming here to make a comprehensive, but a merely 
suggestive, statement of our ideal. The editor and workers on the 
old CurisTIAN CENTURY who continue with the new, take the deepest 
satisfaction in the new organization and its purposes. The new 
editor and assistant cast in their lot with the enterprise with a 
sense of opportunity to bear testimony to the truth that it is in us 
and an appreciation of the valient service already rendered by the 
paper into whose good will we now come. In doing our work we shall 
constantly pray for the guidance of the Holy Spirit of Jesus Christ 
both when we draw the sword and when we put it up, into its sheath. 
The big enterprise of the kingdom of God shall be ever before our 
eye and our hope shall be to serve that kingdom by what we do. 


Yet Another Centennial Aim. 





Emerson’s advice to young 


Che Disciples have 
people, to “hitch their wagon to a star,” and have hitched their 
centennial wagon to a great many stars. Our “aims” are a great 
No society but has many “aims” for our centennial 
Some we 


improved on 


multitude. 
Some of these aims we are realizing in advance. 
Others, we regret to predict, will cer- 


year. 
will yet see consummated. 
tainly fail. Our aims are for more money, or for more converts, 
or more ministerial students, or more college endowment, or more 
missionaries, or more church buildings, or less debt. We were 
conscious of what we did when our committee declined to select 
one solitary object, the realization of which should stand as our 
centennial monument. It seemed best at that time to have many 
aims, and to augment the flow of normal religious activities by 
forcing the centennial sentiment into all the channels of the church. 

We are still of the opinion that this is the best way to celebrate 
It is with no timidity, therefore, that we 
suggest yet another centennial aim. The “aim” we have in mind 
seems to us more important than any yet adopted. Our Pittsburg 
convention will be one of the greatest religious gatherings the 
modern world has witnessed. More than any other event in our 
hundred years of history, it will bring us into the focus of the 
world’s attention. All the ways that lead to Pittsburg will be 
lined with millions of our fellow-religionists, to review the mighty 
procession of Disciples of Christ marching upon that city. The 
question will be asked, “What meaneth this? Who are these people? 
What do they stand for? And how have they succeeded in realizing 
the ends for which they exist?” 

For decades the Disciples have gone on about their work with 
intense devotion. We have been largely ignored by the religious 
world. We have only of late begun to be taken seriously by others 
than ourselves. Our conventions have not been reported in a signifi- 
cant manner in the public press. We have been left to ourselves 
to develop in our “clan” the logic and the fruit of the principles 
which gave us being. But next year we will not be ignored. Next 
year the secular press will report our immense convention. Thought- 
ful men who study the ethical and social significance of popular 
movements will ask what this vigorous host of a million and a 
quarter souls believe. What do they practice? In what are they 
peculiar? We will be subjected to the most searching examination 
we have ever undergone. 

And the item that will most interest the world will be, not our 
plea as a theory, but our plea as we ourselves practice it. 

These Disciples of Christ were born for the propagation of the 
ideal of Christian union. The “Declaration and Address,” whose 
first pronouncement determines the date of this celebration, was a 
symphony whose sole motif was the unity and union of Christ’s 
people. In that day Thomas Campbell had to contend earnestly for 
thé desirability of union. In our day nearly everybody desires it 
and prays for it. The problem of our day is one of method. How 
can we unite? This is the question of today. Can you Disciples 
of Christ show us how we can be one as Christ and the Father are 
one? 

How will we answer that question next year? Are we ready to 
undergo an examination of the condition of our brotherhood with 
respect to its own unity? This is to be the crucial test. Probably 


our hundredth year. 


no denomination around us has on its hands such a nasty quarrel 
at this hour as the Disciples of Christ. Who can say that we are 
united as Christ and the Father, in the face of the exhibition of 
recent weeks and of recent years? 

Will the Disciples’ plea for union work? That is the big question. 
The quotation from the Presbyterian Interior, printed on another 
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page, suggests to us the attitude other church people will take toward 
our claims and our plea. But next year the examination will be 
more searching. The strife and alienation treated of in Mr. 
Oeschger’s two articles will be exhibited by our critical neighbors 
to our shame. Are the Disciples only doing what all the denomina- 
tions have done? Are they going to the world with a program 
for union which is itself sectarian? 

We boast of nothing so much as of the fact that we were able 
to weather the storm and strain of the civil war without division, 
and we point to the divisions in other churches over that issue as 
a proof of the validity of our claim to have the true basis upon 
which all Christ’s people can unite. But behold the “anti” dis- 
affection. Since the war we have become practically two brother- 
hoods. 

At present we are torn apart with matters quite as trivial as the 
organ or missionary societies. Our present bone of contention is a 
philosophy of miracles. Not the fact of miracles—for nobody is 
denying miracles as facts—but the philosophical conceptions with 
which the miraculous facts are made reasonable,—these are under 
dispute. And men are calling hard names and working up the mind 
of the brotherhood into a temper of hate and vindictiveness on 
account of what? On account of a pure matter of human opinion. 

Will our hundred years of protest against making human opinions 
a test of fellowship come to this ironical finish at Pittsburg? 

We do not believe it possible. Our brotherhood knows its plea 
too well and its heart is too true to its plea and its Christ to allow 
that. 

The great “aim” of this, our centennial, year, more vital than 
money or numbers of converts, is the preservation and establishment 
of the unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace—and that in our 
own brotherhood. Absolutely nothing could be so fatal to our hope 
and prayers as to go up to vittsburg in a quarrel. Is our plea big 
enough; is our basis of union big enough; are we big enough to love 
one another despite our philosophical differences and to codperate 
on the basis of our mutual love and our equal loyalty to our divine 


Lord? 


The Case of Jan Pouren. 





“First wash your bloody hands.” Such was the reply of the New 
England conscience to the czar’s demand for the extradition of Jan 
Pouren, a Russian refugee, confined since last January in a cell of the 
Tombs prison in New York City. 

Jan Pouren was taken into custody by the Federal authorities 
at the request of the Russian government as a common criminal 
under charges of murder, arson, burglary and attempted murder. 
In the long drawn out proceedings before Commissioner Shields he 
was completely exonerated of the murder charges. As to the other 
offences, it was conclusively shown that they were acts of war eom- 
mitted during the revolutionary rising of the Baltic provinces of 
Russia in the years 1905 and 1906. Even the evidence introduced by 
the Russian government showed that Pouren had taken an active 
part in the revolutionary rising. Nevertheless Commissioner Shields 
ordered in favor of the czar’s demand. 

From this opinion an appeal has now been taken to the president 
and to the American people as a high tribunal of public opinion. 
Protest meetings have been held in many places and strong resolu- 
tions in favor of maintaining the right of political asylum passed 
unanimously. 

When Franklin H. Wentworth, the famous Boston orator, gave 
vent to his righteous indignation recently in the historic hall of 
Cooper Union in New York, thundering at the czar: “First wash 
your bloody hands,” the immense assembly responded in frantic 
applause. 

The speaker had given voice to the thought that was in every- 
body’s heart, trembling on every lip. 

The civilized world shudders as it beholds the cold and cruel 
butchery in which the czar’s henchmen indulge since the temporary 
defeat of the Russian people. It responds warmly to Tolstoy’s noble 
protest against these unspeakable atrocities. But it believes itself 
powerless to stay the hands of the Russian barbarians at home. 

The case is different when the czar now reaches over the sea in an 
attempt to seek another victim who has found a refuge on American 
soil. Jan Pouren, though merely a poor Lettish peasant, will be 
defended by the American people against the Russian torturers and 
hangman. From ocean to ocean the American answer to the czar 
will be: 

“First wash your bloody hands.” 
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Breaking the Silence. 





The silence of the Standard on the subject of its attitude to 
organized missions in the church has at last been broken after 
months of waiting. In one of its last pronouncements, before its 
era of silence, the following sentiment had made us all take notice: 
“We would not say that missionary societies are an unmixed evil, 
but we do say that they are a dangerous good.” The Standard 
inadvertently shows by printing a letter from an anti-society mis- 
sionary in Japan that it is being understood among the brethren 
as a friend of the old hap-hazard way of doing missionary work 
advocated by Ben Franklin and by the Octographic Review at the 
present time. Is this cordial letter from an anti-society missionary 
a misplaced affection? The brotherhood will want to know. 

In its article this week on missionary methods, the Standard 
feels cautiously among the brethren to see how much they will 
stand. If this week’s article arouses no protest, may we not expect 
that it will proceed farther in its descent into the Avernus of 
“anti-ism”? Some sentences this week are marked in the departure 
they make from the point of view of the sainted Isaac Errett. 
“The Standard would no more talk of being loyal to the American 
Christian Missionary Society, or the Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions than the blacksmith or the carpenter would declare loyalty 
to the tools or his trade.” But even artisans do not throw away 
their tools and work with their naked hands. It were a poor 
carpenter who in a pet would throw his chisel in the well and use 
his thumb-nail. 

The position of the Standard that there is danger of exalting 
the missionary societies to a place of ecclesiastical power, is 
ludicrous. The only demand ever made on them to exercise the 
power of an ecclesiastical court has come from the Standard. The 
Standard has urged that brethren who associate together for 
continuing their studies in the Campbell Institute, should be kept 
off of convention programs. The Standard has insisted that mis- 
sionaries should have an O. K. from Lexington before being allowed 
to go out. It is the Standard that has demanded of the societies 
that they exercise the functions of an ecclesiastical court. Inas- 
much as they have almost uniformly refused to do this, the Standard 
is now much concerned lest undue power come into their hands. 

The most daring sentence in the cautious utterances of the 
week comes in the suggestion to the societies to give way at the 
Centennial. “It would have been nothing more than gracious 
for our missionary societies to have gracefully yielded the floor 
on that occasion, in deference to the great number who question 
their Scripturalness so that every soul in the brotherhood would 
be free to join in a celebration that represents the origin and 
spread of the great principles which we all hold in common.” Does 
our Cincinnati contemporary seriously contemplate the societies 
abdicating at their own cqnvention? When did our people ever 
have a national convention before the organization of the societies? 

While the “sick man” of Cincinnati has responded to inquiries 
concerning his health with “Worse, thank you!” we note that he 
has after all not given any definite statement about the future 
policy toward the societies. The Christian Century has no uncertain 
souna to give forth. A hundred years of church life have demon- 
strated that the independent and individualistic method of doing 
missionary work is a failure. The societies have probably spent 
a million dollars in the work of the kingdom the past year. Our 
anti-society brethren probably have not spent ten thousand dollars 
outside their own churches. Our societies have the authority that 
comes from the Providence of God. They have succeeded where 
others have failed. While we never have denied the right of 
churches to carry on independent mission work, we question the 
expediency. The whole spirit of our age is away from the individ- 
ualism of the French Revolution to the social spirit of modern 
times. Commercial enterprises organize and combine with great 
economy and great increase of effectiveness. The Christian Century 
will ever defend organized missions and will trust the godly men 
who have specialized in mission work to carry on our common 
enterprises better than any group of newspaper men could ever do. 





Herbert Moninger’s New Book. 





We are in receipt of a copy of Herbert Moninger’s new book, 
“The New Testament Church,” which we judge has been sent us for 
review. We understand that a copy has been sent to every minister 
in the church. Since the book is issued for the most ambitious of 
all purposes, to be the teacher of our future teachers, we think it 
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merits a consideration which its scholarship or its literary quality 
would never secure for it. 

We are interested in the first place to see how Herbert Moninger, 
A. M., B. D. (behold the unscriptural titles!) a graduate of the 
Divinity school of Yale University, shall proceed in the production 
of a book that shall secure the imprimatur of his employer. The 
book is a strange and incongruous mixture of milder higher criti- 
cism and the archaisms that were current among us before we 
organized any colleges. It has many a modern word on the New 
Testament but calls the Old Testament a “prophetic photograph.” 
It presents our plea after the statements of Ben Franklin, instead 
of after Isaac Errett, and gives the conception of a static church. 
If the book is to be widely circulated among us, we ought to 
know what principles of interpretation we are thereby introducing 
and determine what conception of our plea. 

We propose, therefore, to accept the invitation of the publishers 
to give the book an adequate review which we shall do in the 
following series of studies: Archaisms, Mr. Moninger’s Higher Criti- 
cism, Mr. Moninger’s Conception of Our Plea, Mr. Moninger’s Con 
ception of the Church, Mr. Moninger’s Sources. 








Leadership and Testimony. 





In the attacks which are made upon the men among the Disci- 
ples who are stigmatized by their critics as the interpreters of 
modern and heretical teachings regarding the Scriptures and the 
Christian faith, the charge is constantly made that they are “lead- 
ers” of the critical wing, that they are “leading” the brotherhood 
into new and dangerous beliefs and experiments, and the warning 
ery is raised against such “leadership.” 

In the more moderate and dignified, but still conservative press 
of the Disciples, these men are not exactly cast out of the fold of 
brotherly recognition, nor branded with the mark of the theological 
Cain, but they are gravely cautioned not to ruin their chances of 
“leadership” by utterances contrary to the approved doctrine of 
the journalistic mentor. They are told that the brotherhood will 
not honor as “leaders” men who speak in different tones from those 
it has been accustomed to hear, and that in order “to lead” it is 
necessary to remain close to those who are to be led. 

Without stopping to comment upon the temper which actuates 
the first of these attitudes, nor the frequent and even inexcusable 
perversions of fact upon which the second is based, it is worth while 
to consider the question of leadership. 

It is manifest that in the popular sense a leader is one who 
receives public recognition at the hands of a company of people 
who have confidence in him and wish to honor him. No true man 
is indifferent to the good will of his brethren. When through the 
usual channels of selection he is placed in conspicuous positions, 
either of official character or as a speaker in behalf of important 
interests, he may well count himself honored in a brotherhood like 
that of the Disciples of Christ. It may well be regarded as a sign 
of recognised and confirmed leadership if such choices are frequent, 
and his name becomes familiar and prized. 

Yet it is not infrequently the case that men of sensitive nature 
and sincere appreciation of the good will of their brethren prefer to 
accept the privilege of testimony rather than the honor of leader- 
ship. Few men are unaware when they find themselves in serious 
disagreement with the body of people with whom they have been 
connected. They generally become pessimistic, irritated and hostile. 
Such men can have little place in the life of any religious movement. 
But when the foundations of the faith grow firmer yearly in the 
mind of a believer, and the historic purpose of a people like the 
Disciples grows increasingly evident and essential, he may hold 
too firm a faith in the deeper meaning of our history and its ulti- 
mate purpose to join the forces that stand for stagnation and 
decay. He may possess so deep a confidence in the unchanged con- 
victions of the majority of his brethren, and their unwavering devo- 
tion to the time-tested elements of our holy faith, that he will 
refuse to assent to the temporary expedients which may spell 
leadership in days of hesitation, and choose to wait in patience and 
with clear testimony till the times have recovered balance. 

We believe that there are not a few such men today among the 
Disciples. They are deeply distressed at the ruin wrought among 
us by unprincipled journalism masquerading under the name of 
soundness in the faith. They are not asking for public honors, 
but are content to bear their testimony to the truth as the 


New Testament reveals it and the fathers understood it. 
They know that the future is with them. With them 
is the tide of progress te better things in the life of 
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the church. With them is the spirit of the age and the spirit 
of Christ. Life is on their side, and death as well. They know the 
promise of the word of God, and to them the meanings of Christian 
The signs of the times are 








history are plain past all misreading. 
too manifest to be ignored. The desperation and vindictiveness of 
bigotry and obscurantism are too evident not to be encouraging. 
The night is far spent and the day is at hand. 

Meantime these men are not concerned about public honors as 
compared with the duties of testimony. If they are placed upon 
convention programs, as they are constantly and in spite of 
al) hindering effort, they accept the duty with due appreciation of 
all that it implies. If they are ignored in the making of such pro- 
grams, they have no word of comp.aint, knowing that scores of men 
as faithful and worthy as they are never thus set in the public 
view. 

If the brethren who are the self-appointed guardians of orthodoxy 
in our Israel could understand how little the mere incidents of lead- 
ership and publicity appeal to those who are most deeply concerned 
with the purpose and destiny of our brotherhood, they would cease 
to believe that such men can be cajoled with promises of pub- 
lie honor: or hindered with threats of suppression. The real assizes 
of life are in higher hands than ours, and for these larger judgments 
of conduct all true men are content to wait. 


The November Congress. 

The approaching joint congress of Baptists, Free Baptists and 
Disciples is an event of unique interest. It is the first time such 
an occasion has been arranged. Baptists have appeared upon the 
platform of our own conventions and congresses, and representative 
Discip'es have spoken before Baptist assemblies. But a gathering 
in which both met upon equal terms, and in this representative 
manner, is a new thing. 

The questions which are to be discussed are of great interest. 
Some of them relate directly to the problem of Christiin union with 
which the Disciples have always been profoundly concerned, and in 
which they are today more truly interested than ever before. Some of 
the themes are of wider value, dealing with historic and fundamental 
matters in the faith of the church. The speakers are among the most 
representative in the three bodies co-operating. The sessions are 
certain to be intensely interesting and profitable. 

The gathering is to be held in a church which is itself a living 
illustration of the principle of union. In spite of hindering activity 
and grave predictions of failure and disaster, Memorial Church of 
Christ has consummated the union of Baptist and Disciples, and 
is moving forward in perfect harmony to what promises to be a 
most happy and fruitful ministry in the important section of the 
city in which it is placed. 

The Disciples have received generous recognition in the plans of 
the congress. They have been given equal voice in all of the 
counsels preparatory to the meeting. Their response in attendance 
will go far to convince the Baptists and Free Baptists that we are 
something more than theorists regarding the union of the people 
of God. The date of the congress is Nov. 10-12. The place is 
Memorial Church of Christ, Oakwood Boulevard, near Cottage Grove 
Avenue, Chicago. The program will be published next week. 


It Has Come to This. 





“The fact may as well be rceognized first as last, that the patience 
of the brethren is exhausted. They have seen these men put for 
ward year after year, not only on our national programs, but on 
State programs as well, and are beginning to discover that it is 
effected by secret-society methods. It is openly charged that Mr. 
Willett’s election to the presidency of the Illinois State Convention 
a vear avo was effected by methods that were unfair and discredit 
able, through manipulation by a notorious member of the notorious 
Campbell Institute We can not but believe that the 
Centennial Committee, or at least the major part of 
them, have been victimized by similar methods, and it 
is above all things important that it should be _nar- 
rowed down to the responsible parties.”—Christian Stamlard of Oc 


tober. 


The utter wantonness of the Christian Standard in its conscience- 
less attack on those who differ from it is exhibited in this quota- 
tion. Driven from a fair and dispassionate discussion of the ques- 
tion on its merits it has debased itself to the most contemptible 


dealing in personalities. 
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The Standard says that it is “openly charged.” We ask it to 
name one man and who op.niy chary:s this thing. There can be no 
reason for withholding his name if the charge is “open.” 

Who is the “notorious member” of the Campbell Institute who is 
charged with manipulating Professor Willett into the presidency by 
“unfair and discreditable methods”? Let The Standird give the 
names. At the start of your editorial career, Brother Lappin, your 
employer should warn you that the printing of things lie that 
involves you in very delicate danger. The best way out of it is to 
tell the brotherhood and the interested parties what facts, if any, 





you have on hand. 


A Church Irenic. 


By William Oeschger. 

The first installment of Mr. Oeschger's article was printed last 
week. In it he laid stress upon.the fact that our brotherhood is in 
grave danger, due to the working of the party spirit among us. 
Individual spiritual life is being injured and our co-operatire mis- 
sionary organizations menaced. He rotes the increase of the party 
consciousness among us in the past few years. In our zeal for 
evangelism, he argues, we have neglected ourselves, the needs of 
the spiritual organism. He contends that we need a church irenic, 
a serious attempt to discover and appreciate the measure of truth 
im the conflicting schools of thought—schools which he symbolizes 
by the three cities, Nashville, Lexington and Chicago. Nashville 
stands for church Individualism. Lexington stands for theological 
Dogmatism. Chicago, he says, represents Criticism. If any reader 
has overlooked the first section, it would amply repay him to read 
it in connection with what follows.—EbITors. 


We shall proceed to examine Dogmatism, and see if we can dis- 
cover its special service to the kingdom of God. When we see 
what that is then we will be able to see what the function of the 
Lexington school of thought is. Henry Drummand, speaking of 
Dogmatism, Criticism, and Evangelism, said this: “The three out- 
standing departments of the church’s work are eriticism, dogmatism, 
and Evangelism. Without the first there is no guarantee of the 
truth, without the second there is no defence of the truth, without 
the third there is no propagation of the truth. Criticism then, in 
a word, secures truth, dogmatism conserves it, and evangelism 
spreads it.” By this definition of dogmatism, or statement of its 
function, we see that the special office of dogmatism is, to conserve 
the truth by defending it against the forces that seek to overthrow 
it. Scientifically speaking, dogmatism presents to our notice, “the 
material obtained by exegesis and history in an organized and 
systematic form, representing the sum of the truths of the Chris- 
tian faith in an organic connection with the facts of the religious 
consciousness.” This system of truth that dogmatism has organ- 
ized into an organic whole it proclaims in a positive, authorita- 
tive and magisterial manner. It resents the encroachments of 
criticism, for criticism does one of two things. It either forces 
dogmatism to give up some things that it has proclaimed for 
the truth as being no longer tenable, or it compels it to incor- 
porate into its system new truths. Either of these result in seri- 
ous disturbamces to dogmatism. The _ seriousness of these dis- 
turbances is greatly augmented by the fact that dogmatism is 
usually vitally related to great vested interests. Changes in the 
platform disturb the vested interests that have come into exist- 
ence by virtue of the dogmatic system. It is the nature of dog- 
matism to command allegiance to its principles. In order to do 
this successfully it must exhibit elements of stability and great 
constancy in its platform; for if it fails in this it will not war- 
rant the confidence of men. Truth for evangelistic, propagating 
purposes must be presented in a dogmatic form. There must be 
positiveness of statement. Truth must have the ring of authority. 
Unless it has this it will not bring conviction and persuasion to 
the masses. The writer must confess that when it comes to 
preaching the gospel he is a dogmatist. He can easily sce why 
our evangelists are almost to a man all dogmatists. The work 
they are called to, compels them to be such. 

The Value of Conservation. 

Now the service that the Lexington school of thought renders 
is this. It conserves the old truths. It presents truth in a form 
that compels conviction. It is positive. It preceeds in the con- 
sciousness that its message is authoritative and ultimate. There 
is great power in this. The things that Lexington stands for are 
wonderfully effective when a man is engaged in an evangelistie 
campaign. But the substance and the form of its message are 
admirably fitted for active propagandism among the masses. It 
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js the special function of this dogmatic and conservative wing of 
the church to conserve the truth, to defend it against the rash 
and hasty conclusions of criticisms. In doing this it also serves 
as a bulwark of defence to the great vested interests of the church. 
When criticism passes a hasty judgment upon some time honored 
custom or institution, such as baptism by immersion, seeking to 
set it aside as non-essential, dogmatism vetoes the action. It says 
to critiesm, you shall not do this, for there is truth here that 
must be conserved. Dogmatism is the conservator of the truth. 
The church has always had her dogmatic party, and she always 
must have, if she expects to continue to exist. With- 
out this party the church would suffer disintegration. To 
Lexington belongs the task of conserving the old truth by defend- 
ing it against the unreasonable encroachments of criticism. 


Chicago and Criticism. 

But Chicago, as well as Lexington, has in keeping great 
sidered reasons for severe punishment. Not only have the Chi- 
cago ministers often been tried and condemned by challenges which 
have had no answer, but missionary boards and secretaries have 
met the same treatment. The men who are responsible to the 
and vital truths. Chicago is the school of criticism. That is her 
special function. Now it is the function of criticism to discover 
truth. Without the work of criticism there could be no guarantee 
of the truth. Criticism is neither tied to the past nor are the 
doors of the future closed to it. It exercises a certain open mind- 
edness toward everything with which it meets. It has nothing 
in its keeping that the new can disturb. It is the nature of criti- 
cism to go upon excursions into unexplored realms for the sake of 
making new discoveries. It puts everything it meets with, whether 
it be old or new, through a critical process. It sounds both the 
foundation and superstructure of truth anew for every genera- 
tion. All the facts of religion are submitted to a critical investi- 
gation. In doing this it exercises a most wholesome influence on 
our dogmatic systems. Criticism compels the dogmatic systems 
of the past to submit to a critical examination to see whether they 
are still tenable in the light of the newly accumulated evidence 
that criticism brings to bear upon them. This enables the pres- 
ent to throw off the yoke of error that the past may seem to 
bind upon it. It forces dogmatism to examine itself to see whether 
it be in the faith or not. It means light for darkness, and truth 
in the place of error. It means more than deliverance from error. 
It means new life injected into the old systems. Criticism saves 
dogmatism from stagnation, death and decay. Dogmatism con- 
stantly tends towards crystalization. It is so easy for it to go to 
seed. Its insistency upon a life of self-sufficiency causes it to 
become sterile and barren in iis inner life. It will, if not sub- 
jected to criticism, become mechanical and unfruitful in the things 
of the spirit. Criticism is constantly bringing to the dogmatist 
new facts, asking him to incorporate them into his system. It is 
this that vitalizes dogmatism. This means change, but it is a 
change from a less vital to a more vital dogmatism. The new 
facts and issues that criticism brings to dogmatism compels the 
latter to interpret itself anew to every generation. This is not 
to be deplored, but a thing to be rejoiced over. It means a better 
dogmatism in the end. This is the service that Chicago is render- 
ing to our brotherhood. Its function is to relieve dogmatism of 
error and to invigorate it with new life. 

Dangers on Both Sides. 

That there are dangers to dogmatism from criticism that must 
be‘ carefully guarded against, goes without saying. Criticism may 
become hasty, rash, holding to fanciful and arbitrary conclusions. 
It may attempt to cast out of our dogmatic systems facts that 
can not be parted with under any circumstances. It may seek to 
disturb foundation stones in the household of faith that God never 
intended to be disturbed. It may become erratic, arrogant and 
even insolent in its assaults on the great truths of revelation, 
which it is the sworn duty of the dogmatist to defend at any cost. 
It may become unduly bold in insisting that its conclusions, hastily 
arrived at, be accepted as true. However, when it does this we are 
not to deny it the right to exist. But we are to meet it with a 
better criticism. In like manner, when dogmatism becomes stag- 
nant and barren, we are not to deny to dogmatism the right to 


exist, but we are to replace the dogmatism that is dead by one 
that is living. This then is the first step that is necessary in any 
movement that looks towards a lasting reconciliation between 
these different schools of thought. This is especially necessary 
“ the present time as it relates to Lexington and Chicago. Both 
sides must see the great service that each is performing in the 
conservation and growth of truth. 
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A School of Mediation. 

Our next task is to point out the medium, agency, through 
which the desired unity and oneness may be secured. There must 
be some agency or factor that can secure this appreciation. In 
order to secure this appreciation of Lexington and Chicago there 
must come into existence a Mediating School of Thought. For 
such an alignment there is abundance of material. At the present 
time they are either lined up with Lexington, the ultra school 
of dogmatism, or with Chicago, the ultra school of criticism. There 
is need of a new formation. This new formation should consti- 
tute a mediating school of thought between the extremes, Lexing- 
ton and Chicago. It is the writer’s conviction that there are many 
men in our brotherhood that do not care to be classified with either 
Lexington or Chicago. These men feel that they belong in a place 
midway between these two extremes. These men desire to hold 
on to all that is true in the old, but they are not in sympathy with 
all for which Lexington stands. These same men are determined 
to maintain an open mindedness towards all that is new. They 
appreciate every contribution that the Chicago school of criticism 
may have to make. But they are sensitive in some matters. They 
refuse to go as far as some of the men of the Chicago school go. 
They can not agree with all that is said and done by some of 
the leaders. With such a condition confronting us the only course 
open to us is to conform ourselves into a mediating school of 
thought. Such a school of thought would serve as a strong link 
between the two extremes. Such a school would be dogmatic in 
the pulpit, and critical in the study. Its members would continue 
in sympathetic touch with Lexington, and Chicago also. They 
would champion neither the side of Lexington nor that of Chicago. 
This mediating school would take what is good from both, leav- 
ing the extreme fruits of both to perish. It would exercise toler- 
ance and forebearance towards both extremes. It would meet 
both extremes in the Christ spirit, exercising Christian charity 
where it could not agree with the extreme positions held by either 
party. The existence of such a mediating school would at once 
exercise a modifying influence on both Lexington and Chicago. It 
would have a wholesome tendency in curbing extreme statements. 
This mediating school not being involved in the discussions be- 
tween the extremes, Lexington and Chicago, would be free to work 
for the peace and prosperity of Zion with all of its strength. We 
could all become so engrossed with the great practical affairs of 
the kingdom that theological differences would fade out of our 
consciousness. Love and service would melt all of our differences 
out of existence. 

The path to inner unity in our brotherhood lies through appre- 
ciation and mediation. We must discover and learn to appreciate 
the truth that is in the keeping of all the different schools of 
thought, and the service that each is rendering to the whole of 
truth. Then those of us that can not go to the full length to 
which either of the extremes go, should form ourselves into a 
mediating school of thought, whose chief mission is to be to labor 
for the inner unity of our brotherhood. The writer has unlimited 
faith that we can all be brought nearer together, if we earnestly 
and prayerfully set ourselves to the task. The men who are 
antipodes on the questions that divide Lexington and Chicago, are 
all noble and God-fearing men. This the writer knows by actual 
experience. For four years he was a student under that prince 
of Bible teachers, Bro. D. R. Dungan. From him he imbibed a 
love for authoritative, dogmatic statement, that comes to the 
surface every time a sermon is preached. It was also the writer’s 


privilege to be a student for four years under that most manly 


of men, the cultured and scholarly Dr. Willett. During those four 
years there was inculcated into the mind of the writer a goodly 
measure of the teacher’s spirit. This spirit has meant for him a 
certain open mindedness towards all that is new. The spirit of 
the one causes me to cling to the old landmarks, while the spirit 
of the other compels me to scan God’s later days for the newer 
truth. When the spirits of these two men, one an ultra conserva- 
tive, the other an ultra liberal, move in my soul, I dismiss neither. 
And while the influence of the one may modify the influence of 
the other, I accept the results with the prayer, “Lord help me 
to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and while I contend, do thou lead me into all truth, Thou God of 
all truth.” 

With an earnest hope and a sincere prayer that what has here 
been written may be conducive to a larger spirit of unity and one- 
ness in our ranks, the writer closes this article in the faith that 
the day will come when we all shall be one even as Christ prayed 
that it might be. May it come quickly. 

Vincennes, Indiana. 
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The following, under the title, “A Program for Unity That Doesn't 
Work,” was printed editorially in the “interior” (Presbyterian) last 
week. See our comment on editorial page, under heading, “Yet 


Another Centennial Aim.”’—Epitors. 


A Disciple clergyman in Tue CuristiAN Century reads his fellow- 
churchmen a severe lecture on their present dissensions. He tells 
them bluntly that their conventional talk about a “plea” for 
Christian union becomes absurd when they can’t keep united them- 
selves. The simple fact is thatsethe Disciple people are now dis- 
covering for themselves in their own family experience the inherent 
fallacy that has always slumbered in. Alexander Campbell’s idea of 
the union of caurches. 41..e Cam, ellite recipe for union runs thus: 
“set everybody come and believe what I believe, and then we shall 
get on beautifully together.” But that is a perfectly futile formula, 
for the inevitable reason that all people can’t believe the same thing. 
makes 


Saying “Let’s agree on the simple statements of the Bible’ 
i.@ proposition specious enough to conceal its impossibility for a 
good many years together, but in the end the fatuity of it comes 
out in spite of everything. Even people who start together on that 
program can’t keep together; they begin with one set o. doctrines 
and end with a dozen. The Scriptures don’t change, but their inter 
pretations diverge. And when they find themselves disagreeing, they 
feel in duty bound, out of respect for their original principle of 
unity, to set up a quarrel, since the logical converse of “agree and 
unite” is “disagree and—fight.” That isn’t at all the correct way 
to get at the unity of Christians; the Bible is not itself constructed 
for any such method. It is a great complex and manifold book, 
out of which, as all religious history shows, various men will draw 
very various ideas. And this is no reflection on the Bible; it is 
all-wise way of adapting his book to “many men of 


simply God’s 
And his people don’t get any closer together when 


many minds.” 
they insist on a uniform exegesis of the Scriptures as a condition 
precedent to their mutual fellowship. The true condition precedent 
is a liberal allowance for intellectual differences among people whose 
moral purposes are the same. Just how large that allowance can be 
made without engendering a “don’t care” attitude toward truth, is a 
practical question that the years must settle. But undoubtedly the 
sphere of that allowance is larger than the majority of Christians 
have thus far realized—a mighty deal larger certainly than Alex- 


ander Campbell considered it. 


The Workingman’s Soul. 


By Arthur Holmes. 

This article is the first of a set of five dealing with MEN AND THE 
Cuurcu. Mr, Holmes is Director of Educational and Religious Work 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad Department of the Y. M. C. A. It will 
be remembered that he presented a most suggestive paper at the 
Bloomington Congress on “Men’s Work in the Church.”—Tue 
Epitors. 

The political history of the world may be viewed as the advance 
of the slave to the rights of the citizen; the economic history, as 
the advance of the toiler toward a just share in the goods he pro- 
duces. This slow progress has been made through the rule of the 
autocrat, through the domination of the aristocracy, through the 
control of the middle classes, and now at last the wage-earner rises 
with his demand for dominance in the social scheme. He is the 
center of interest today. The next readjustment of social forces is 
sure to feel the push of his sturdy shoulder. It is well, therefore, 
for the church to study him. 

No breath should be wasted in blaming him. What he is, he is 
by the grace of the past and the environment of the present. To 
all appearances he is here to stay, and apparently has as much right 
to his idiosyneracies as any other element of society. 

Possibly the first impulse of the tyro is to take sides with the 
workingman in his labor disputes. Such a proceeding on the part 
of the church would be both useless and foolish. True, the labor 
problem bulks very large in the workingman’s thinking. No other 
interest finds such a ready response. Whatever aid the church may 
give by education and sympathetic advice toward the solution of 
this problem is in place, but as an organization the church can no 
more endorse labor unions than it can socialism or single tax. 
Unions are but expedients—temporary, it is to be hoped—for reach- 
ing an end. Their logical conclusion is their own destruction. The 
ehurch is eternal, grounded upon human nature, with a work never 
to be finisheu. Its plea is to all men and its interest confined only 
by the common interests of all its coonstituency. Any official endorse- 
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ment of the interests of one group as opposed to any other group 
would lead to suicide. The right point of attack upon the problem 
of serving the workingman is a study of tne inner life of the toiler, 

His ignerance, crudeness, prejudice, emotionalism are all striking 
enough to engage the whole attention of his would-be helpers. His 
unexpected out-croppings of pride and stubbornness often disheartey 
their efforts. What they deem good for him he passes by; what 
he longs for they do not give. 

The key to the workingman’s character is his egoism. Like every 
other man he wants to be an individual. Centuries-long repres. 
sion of this instinct in his forefathers and life-long thwarting of jt 
in his own case have warped this legitimate feeling into a distorteg 
passion. 

His daily life demands constant self-suppression. At work he js 
merely a number, an economic means to an end. Before the law he 
is an insignificant atom compared with a mighty corporation, 
Socially he is a non-entity. No society column heralds his goings 
or comings, nor marks his birth, marriage or death. Public officials, 
common carriers and employers, all alike offer him slights, ignorings, 
brow-beatings and petty persecutions. 

In his helplessness his pride in self becomes vanity. It breeds 
suspicion. It resents paternalism in any form. It demands to be 
counted as good as any man. It makes him wary of any plausible 
rians for his welfare, so often mere veneered plans for his ex 
ploitation. It makes him suspicious of churches, prodigal of a fre 
Gospel but careful to pass a collection plate. 

Closely allied with his desire for individuality is his ambition 
To him a livelihood is his birthright; a fortune is an American 
prerogative. He soon recovers from his delusion. He learns that 
1 per cent of the people own 54.8 per cent of the wealth and that 
88 per cent of the people are fore-ordained to poverty. His dreams 
of riches fall to ashes like autumn.leaves in a forest fire. 

Nor is this all. From the ashes of his dreams he rises to face 
the further terrible truth that 4,000,000 people of his country are 
always dependent upon charity and that his own family can never 
hope to be more than three weeks from destitution. If he can 
work regularly, work for years, and work well, he may hope to 
escape the poor-house until he is old. 

but facts again rudely shatter this hope. 
shows that in the. best times only 50.19 per cent of the workers are 
periodic depressions reduce this 


Bitter experience 


constantly employed and that 
number to almost nothing. No man can escape a lay-off. Sickness 
he may avoid; taxes he may dodge; death even may be put off; but 
hard times come inevitab‘y. Skill, sobriety, diligence, faithfulness— 
all are cast into the scale and weigh as nothing to the exigencies 
of that pitiless economic machine which grinds to pieces the men 
who have nothing to do with its making. 

Out of such conditions comes the most constant feeling of the 
workingman’s soul—the feeling of injustice and oppression. It forms 
the basis of socialistic and communistic appeals. It flares out in 
destruction and murder in riotous strikes. It bursts the bounds of 
sanity in anarchy and assassination. It strikes blindly and unrea- 
sonably at any institution which savors of supporting the system 
of such oppression. 

Again let it be reiterated that the workingman should not b 
blamed for such a condition of mind. Blame will not win him 
Neither will it do aught to change the conditions of which he com 
plains. A sympathetic understanding of his grievances is necessary; 
a patient dealing with all the elements of the problem, the same 
amount of time spent in thought on these questions as is put upon 


finances or academic discussions. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Man in the Boy. 


In the acorn is wrapped the forest, 
In the little brook, the sea; 
The twig that will sway with the sparrow today 
is tomorrow’s sturdy tree. . 
There is hope in a mother’s joy, 
Like a peach in its blossom furled, 
And a noble boy, a gentle boy, 
A manly boy, is king of the world. 





The power that will never fail us 
Is the soul of simple truth; 
The oak that defies the stormiest skies 
Was upright in its youth; 
The beauty no time can destroy 
In the pure young heart is furled; 
And a worthy boy, a tender boy, 


A faithful boy, is king of the world. 
—Christian Advocate. 
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The Baptist Congress, which met at Baltimore in November, 1907, 
provided, in three sessions of its proceedings, for the discussion of 
the question, “What Are the Next Steps to Effect Organic Union 
Between Baptists, Free Baptists, and Disciples of Christ?” Repre- 
sentatives of the three bodies were invited to discuss the question 
from their respective points of view. The following are some of the 
most striking and positive declarations in favor of union: - 

Peter Ainslie, of Baltimore, (Disciple) said: “I cannot get away 
from it but it seems to be positively wrong that there should be a 
division between the Baptists and the Disciples or between the Bap- 
tists and Disciples and Free Baptists. Jesus has prayed that we 
might be one. It is not a question of surrendering our convictions. 
If there is anything that these bodies, brethren, will ask me to give 
up, I am perfectly willing to give it up, unless it is specified as 
essential upon the pages of the written book. The question of our 
communion is really not a difference between us. If my Baptist 
brethren want it once a month and I want it every Lord’s Day, to me 
it appears it would be a greater heresy for me to divide from my Bap 
tist brethren than to yield to them. I cannot see but that the prayer 
of Jesus is the mightiest issue today among us believers, that we “all 
may be one as Thou, Father, art in me and I in you that we all 
may be one in him,” in order that the world “might believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 


Dr. Goodchild, of New York, (Baptist) said: “Most of the things 
tnat keep the denominations apart today are inconsequential. Many 
of the ideas which were maintained by the shedding of blood a few 
centuries ago have proved themselves untrue, and some which are 
still accepted as true are seen to be not worth fighting about. The 
bitterest bigotry has been shown over the least valuable ideas. We 
recognize this today. And yet the divisions caused by them are still 
unhealed. Some of the divisions, it is true, have a basis in intelligent 
conviction. But for the most part our churches are separated from 
one another by old traditions, by personal pride, and party prejudice. 
I hope I am one who feels the importance of the testimony of 
Alexander Campbell and Barton Stone and their followers when 
nearly a hundred years ago they protested against the strifes and 
discords of the denominations, and withdrew to found an organization 
that should revive New Testament simplicity. Not all the denomina- 
tions, it is true, had their origin in such crises as these I have 
mentioned. Some denominations have been founded, and more have 
been pertpetuated by little men who were wise only in their own 
conceits, who magnified microscopic differences until they seemed of 
vital importance. 


“I should not wish to intimate either that denominationalism has 
done no good. Neglected aspects of truth have been brought out by. 
it and emphasized until they were granted their right place in the 
scheme of Christian belief. But I believe sincerely that most of the 
denominations have so delivered their distinctive message that it has 
been accepted by other Christian bodies, and so the reason for their 
separate existence has passed away. Now the time has come for 
division to fade into unity. Surely no one can find any delight in the 
mere fact of denominational division. A sect can hardly satisfy our 
ideal of what the church ought to be. We can but hope that Philip 
Schaff’s words may prove true. He said: ‘The Reformation of the 
16th century ended in division: the Reformation of the 20th 
century will end in reunion.’ God grant that it may! The medieval 
church secured unity by the sacrifice of liberty. Our fathers secured 
liberty by the sacrifice of unity. It is ours to achieve the harder 
task of establishing unity with liberty, and showing that they ought 
to be one and inseparable. 


“In the foreign field, where our differences are less understood, the 
disadvantages of denominationalism are even greater than at home. 
It is difficult to say to what extent our divisions hinder the progress 
of the gospel. We are told that twenty different churches are con- 
tending with each other as they seek the salvation of the Hindus. We 
are told that the Japanese, seeing the headquarters of fifteen different 
Protestant sects in the square in Tokio, wrote to America: ‘Do not 
send us any more kinds of religion.’ I have read that when Max 
Muller asked the head of the Brahmo Somaj to become a Christian, 
the astute Oriental motioned toward the six different denomina- 
tional mission houses on the same street, and said, ‘Into which of 
your religions am I to be baptized? I cannot become simply a 
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Christian.’ It ought to be possible for people at home and abroad 
to become simply Christians. The divisions of Christendom are a 
bewilderment to the world, a shame to us, and an unspeakable hin- 
drance to our work. A divided church never can win the world for 
Christ. Every pastor ought to impress that truth on his people. If 
the million and a quarter of Disciples, the eighty thousand Free Bap- 
tists, and the great host of Baptists should come together in an 
enthusiastic union, the thrill of it would be felt around the world. A 
few who still cherish an exclusive spirit might not like it, but as 
George Eliot makes Adam Bede say: ‘It’s the right thing to be done, 
and what’s liking got to do with it?’ Each of the denominations has 
a history of which we are proud, but the history would not be lost 
in the merger, and with united forces we should make history in the 
days ahead of which we could be prouder still. It will involve 
sacrifices on the part of each denomination, but the consciousness that 
We are answering the Saviour’s prayer will make the sacrifice worth 
while. There will be no sacrifices of personal liberty in such a union 
as is contemplated. There will be no effort to compel any sort of 
uniformity. Insistence on conformity has always been the father of 
non-conformity. Religious tyranny is the fruitful mother of sects. 
We should demonstrate in our union that liberty promotes unity. 

“The basis of our union could not be creedal. 
said ‘Jesus taught nothing but Himself.’ It is strange that a French 
infidel should discern what many a Christian teacher has overlooked. 
But we are coming to see it. Principal Fairbairn has told us that 
‘the most distinctive element in modern theology is what we may 
call a new feeling for Christ.’ The Lord Jesus alone must be the 
object of our united allegiance. His New Testament would be our 
sole statement of faith. There is no better rule than Alexander 
Campbell gave when he said ‘Where the Bible speaks we will speak, 
and where the Bible is silent we will be silent.’ With the simple 
organization of the New Testament Church, and the simple faith of 
the New Testament Christians, our united hosts of six million people 
would have some of the glory of that Church that is declared to be 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners.” 


tenan sagaciously 


President Horr, of Newton Theological Seminary, (Baptist) said: 
“We do not forget that the union contemplated will involve sacrifices. 
It may make it necessary for us all to sacrifice our denominational 
names. Perhaps that will not be a grievous loss. Did you ever 
think how absurd it is that the names of the Evangelical denomina- 
tions are almost without exception names given to them by their 
enemies, names that they did not choose and names that at first 
they repudiated? You look on the old map of Boston and you will 
find the location of the First Baptist Church signalized in this way, 
the Anabaptist church in Boston. It was not until 1770, that a Bap- 
tist church in Massachusetts was legally recognized by any other 
title, and when the General Courts changed the title, they changed 
it fron Anabaptist to Anti-pedo Baptist. Probably the name Bap- 
tist is only a little more than a century old, except in Philadelphia. 
It might be a good thing for us to change the name our opponents 
have fastened upon us. Certainly it makes that characteristic which 
is not at all so. An Immersionist is not, therefore, a Baptist.” 


Prof. Anthony, of Lewistown, Maine, (Free Baptist) said: “May 
[ venture another suggestion? We must exercise patience, we can- 
not accelerate a movement of so great import. It would be a erying 
shame if we Baptists, by any overzeal of haste, should gather 
together the choicest men out of the three bodies and make one new 
body and leave behind our weakened brethren, who, by the departure 
of the choicest men, would be by so much the weaker; and if we, 
by attempting to unite the three bodies, really compose four bodies, 
where would a united Christendom be? We Free Baptists cannot 
afford to move faster than the slowest man in the ranks, and we 
are moving rapidly for the Kingdom of Christ only as we keep our 
ranks entire and let the vanguard go only so fast as the rear can be 
brought up. Otherwise, in seeking union, we are creating division, 
and division at home; and we must have none of it in our midst. 
And so our speed must be regulated, not by those of the clearest 
vision and of the farthest vision into the future, but by those who 
come more slowly, with greater hesitancy, who understand least and 
need most a supervising care. It is therefore a question for calm 
and patient deliberation.” 


The addresses given om this occasion were published in full in a 
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separate pamphlet of eighty pages, and may be had, free of charge, 


by ministers, by sending a request on postal card to Errett Gates, 
If more than one is asked for they 






5464 Jefferson Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





“Please inform me where I can find a chronological arrangement 
of the Old Testament as it is believed the different books took 
form. I have found fragmentary arrangements, but nothing which 
tells which is the oldest and which is the youngest document.” 


Perhaps the best single volume on the subject is Sander’s and 
“Outlines of Biblical History and Literature” (Scribner, 


Fowler’s 
This surveys the entire field of Old and New Testaments, 


$1.25). 
and in addition presents an admirable bibliography on the entire 
The Biblical MeFayden and Bennett and 


Introductions of 
discuss the dates of the different Bible books, though the 


subject. 
Adeney 
arrangement is that of the common order in the Bible. 
of bookss called “Messages of the Bible,” edited by Sanders and 
Kent (Scribner, $1.25 each), presents the material of each division 
of the Bible in chronological order, with brief introductions. A 
of the literature of the Bible 
The traditional 


The series 


strictly chronological arrangement 
has scarcely been possible until the present time. 
dates of the different books have been to a considerable 
displaced by a more satisfactory arrangement, in accordance with 
The controversies occa 


extent 


the data afforded by the books theinselves. 
sioned by critical inquiries have given us a far more convincing 
plan of the Old Testament writings. and while there still remain 
details of the method to be adjusted, in the main the results of 
the historical examination of the books are the basis of all modern 
It is but a question of time when there will be available 
a Bible arranged order, on the principle ‘partly 
illustrated in the Twentieth Century New This will 


not supercede the present form of the Scriptures in popular use, 
value to the student and Bible 


study. 
in chronological 
Testament. 


but it will prove of the greatest 
teacher. 

“On what principle is the Book of Revelation to be interpreted ? 
I have always understood that it was predictive in character, and 
a revelation of the events of the future till the coming of Christ 
But I have recently seen the statement that it is not rightly inter 


Can you help me? What are some good 


preted in this way. 
McB. H. A. 


books on Revelation?” 


The Book of Revelation is, as it declares itself in its opening 
words, a “revelation of Jesus Christ.” It is concerned to declare 
his true nature as the conquering king, in a time when the church 
was suffering from the fiery persecutions of the Roman empire. 
It was a trumpet-call to the Christians to hold fast their faith in 
face of the troubles with which they were environed. It belongs 
to the class of writings called “apocalypses,’ 
disclosures of hidden things. This type of literature was very com 
mon in Jewish circles from the time of the Book of Daniel (164 
B. C.), to the close of the Jewish state (70 A. D.). It abounds in 
impressive imagery, to which the writers of this order of writings 
resort in place of open declarations of impending judgment on the 
enemies of the faith, which might be construed as treasonable utter 
ances and thus bring on severer calamities. The concern of Revela- 
tion is not with the distant future, but with the present and the 
The seer is oidden to “write the things which 


’ 


or “revelations,” i. e.. 


events just ahead. 
thou hast seen, and the things which are, and the things which 
are about to be.” It is the announcement of the overthrow of the 
hated world-power of Rome and the triumph of the Kingdom of 
Christ, with the consequent realization of the new social order, 
the New Jerusalem, which is not heaven, but the coming of the 
ideals of Christ’s rule to expression in human society. Such a 
coming of the Son of Man in the power of his kingdom was not an 
outward and spectacular thing, but its arrival was to be known 
by the coming of great catastrophies, such as the persecution of 
the saints and the fall of the Holy City. In short, the Revelation 
is a commentary, to the initiated of the Christian community, upon 
the Saviour’s apocalyptic discourse in Matthew 24. Among the 
best books upon the subject are the pertinent parts of Farrar’s 
“Early Days of Christianity,” Porter’s “Messages. of the Apocalyp- 
tists,” and Terry’s “Biblical Apocalyptics.” Milligan’s “Revelation” 
in the Expositor’s Bible has value. See also the articles by Charles 
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on “Apocalyptics” and “Apocalypses” in Hasting’s Bible Dictionary 


and the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

“Do I imperil my eternal salvation because (using the reason 
that God gave me) I cannot help seeing inconsistencies in (1) the 
petition, “Lead us not into temptation,” or (2) the saying attributed 
to God, “I create evil,” (Isa. 45:7), and cannot believe (3) that 
he violated his own law in causing the sun and moon to stand still 
at Joshua’s command, or (4) that he inspired the 37th chapter of 
Isaiah, or (5) in the matter of the immaculate conception?” 

St. Louis, Mo. R. M. H. 

This is a single paragraph taken from a letter chiefly concerned 
with the petition quoted from the Lord’s Prayer. (1) The trouble 
with the questioner is his use of the literal method of interpreta- 
tion, which has wrought such havoc in Bible study. The request 
of the prayer is made clear by the words that follow, “But deliver 
us from the evil.” In accordance with the familiar law of Hebrew 
parallelism it is evident that the two expressions are meant to be 
identical in significance. No implication of God in evil is therefore 
possible. “God is not tempted of evil, neither tempteth he any 
man” (Jas. 1:13). (2) The Hebrews of the Old Testament time 
thought of God without any aid of the modern doctrine of second 
causes, and thus attributed to him all the events of life. The 
“evil” of the text is not moral evil, but physical calamities such as 
baffled the souls of the righteous. The prophets affirmed that God 
for the purposes of his divine government brought affliction upon 
men. In this sense he “created evil.” (3) There is no need to 
interpret the account of the command of Joshua, quoted from 
the poetical Book of Jasher by the author of Joshua 10, as an 
actual event of the Battle of Beth-horon. It is a part of the 
poetical description, and is in this regard like many highly figurative 
passages in the Old Testament (cf. Hab. 3:11; Ps. 114:4; Jud. 5:20; 
Ps. 18:7-14, ete.) (4) There seems to be no difficulty in the 
passage that the questioner cites from Isaiah. Is it that he finds 
no need of inspiration in a simple historical narrative? Or has he 
referred to the wrong section of the book? If the former is the 
case, it must be remembered that inspiration is not some magical 
power creating a sublime and superhuman document, but rather 
the quality which resides in the soul of the prophet, making clear 
to him the divine purpose, and urging him forward in its accom- 
plishment. Such a chapter might therefore be as appropriate in 
the work of an inspired man as one of the prophet’s sermons on 
national sin, or an apostolic appeal to Christian living. (5) Does 
the questioner mean the immaculate conception, or the virgin birth! 
The former is the Roman Catholic dogma of the sinless conception 
and birth, of Mary, that she might be fitted to become the mother 
of our Lord. The virgin birth of Jesus is probably meant. No 
man is condemned for inability to believe that for which there is 
not convincing evidence. Here the experience of Christians has 
been varied. Some find difficulties in the virgin birth to whom all 
other facts of the life of Jesus are credible. It is perhaps sufficient 
to say that it does not occupy a place of any such importance in 
the Christian confession as the great redemptive facts of Christ’s 
life. As Dr. Orr observes, “One is struck by observing how in 
approved text-books on the ‘Evidences’ attention is concentrated 
on the Resurrection, but little or nothing is said of the virgin 
birth.” (“The Virgin Birth of Christ,” p. 4.). 

An uptown book-store in New York City is credited with this 
alvertising couplet, put over a part of its book display: 

For Satan trembles when he sees 


Bibles sold as cheap as these. 





The article by Dr. H. T. Morrison, of Springfield, Mlinois, on the 
Tuberculosis congress was written in the midst of the services # 
Washington. So vital is such a movement to human welfare ths! 
it becomes almost if not quite an act of religion to participate in # 
We felicitate ourselves on being able to present so adequate a state 


ment to our readers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


The Correspondent: “I understand you are a member of The 
Campbell Institute, a secret society professedly Christian, but in 
Its atheism propagated under cover has already done 
much harm. If you are manly, why don’t you either renounce 
Christianity or the Campbell Institute? I speak the thought and 
the purturbed feelings of many lovers of the faith once delivered.” 

This is a frank question. My answer ought to be equally frank. 

As long as there is outspokenedness there is health. The honest 


reality infidel. 


and important thing is not so much to speak the truth as to 
speak what is in one’s heart. The honest talker will reach the 
truth. There is spiritual exhileration in frank, even heated con- 
troversy. It is the man that shows me that I fear. My true 
friend when he differs will oppose me. The false friend will seek 
a common topic of conversation such as the weather. The chief 
spiritual danger that threatens our brotherhood today is not con- 
troversy or even rashness of utterance, it is rather guilty silences, 
Whenever religious men try to time their utterances to timid poli- 
cies we Shall find that a period of decay has already set in. 

I am not advocating unnecessary bluntness. The man that always 
speaks his full mind is a bore and an insulter. But I do say, let us 
have rudeness in preference to subtility. The one is fair in its 
methods; the other is totally and always murderous. 
be accommodation; but there should not be stealthy and guilty 
accommodation. The poor in spirit know the difference. The out- 
spoken heresy can be dealt with; but the heresy shut in the heart 
will prove the poison of death. Truth concealed turns into false- 
hood. The heresy preached is not the danger of the present; but 
the heresy unpreached. The study of the average minister is a 
front place. All the sages talk to him and he talks back without 
passion. All are in his communion. Between the study and the 
pulpit some jeopardize their souls by becoming metamorphosed into 
The study and the pulpit must not be sundered 


There should 


bigoted sectarians. 
too far. 
The Campbell Institute a Secret Society. 

1 abhor secrecy in religion that looks toward self-advancement 
or of taking advantage of others. Such secrecy is unchristian and 
unmanly. The only permissible secrecy in religion is that of the 
closet, and that of not letting one hand know the good deeds of 
the other. To be suspected is to be made sorrowful. With another 
I might say: “I have lived in vain if such charges have cost a 
single friend.” I have paid 
a heavy price; for friendship is most valuable and precious. “What 
shall a man be proud of if not of his friends?” Who of the 
Campbell Institute has profited by its secrecy? 
If today it becomes a 


But they have cost me more than one. 


Some have stayed 
for years at their posts at great sacrifice. 
society to boost one another it would be without a member tomor- 
row. The innate decency of every man would eschew such baseness 
of motives. If the Institute were to spend its sessions in planning 
and plotting to curtail the influence of others every man would 
forsake it. It is to be hoped its members have not thought long 
about Christian ethics to no avail. 

I have been a member of the Campbell Institute from the 
beginning, although not one of its organizing spirits. I think I 
know of its good purpose and its fairmindedness. It is an academic 
society. It is an organized effort to prod its members to keep at 
their studies. It was started by students and has continued in the 
atmosphere of research. It is no more secret than Drake University 
is secret or the Illinois Christian Missionary Society. I am not 
writing with the constitution before me. I think I never read it. 
It was written by a member who loves to engage in such harmless 
pasttimes. But I am writing about The Campbell Institute as it is. 
If its members are arrogant, they are the losers. If they have 
the spirit of exclusiveness, they lack the spirit of Christ. If they 
assume the attitude of superior intelligence, they have broken with 
the true spirit of scholarship, humility. Its membership is composed 
of a hundred or so average men. A few might be considered well up 
in their chosen fields; 
big world. 


but the most are common plodders in God’s 


Is it Infidel? 

Without assuming to speak for others, I shall make some confi 
dent assertions. Every member is a believer in Christ. Every one 
looks upon Him as the Son of God and Saviour of men. 
one believes this world is at heart spiritual. Every one is giving 
his life to enthrone Christ in the hearts of men. Through hard- 
ship and suffering many are keeping at their tasks because of the 
love of God that has been shed abroad in their hearts. 

You might as well charge a mother with hatred of her child 
after she had given every moment of her life for its upbringing. 


Every 


If she were so charged she would likely recall all the years of night- 
watching and day-toiling she had lovingly and enthusiastically 
given for her child, and then feeling the gross injustice of the 
charge, she would burst into tears. Ah! are there more bitter 
tears? Yet they have a sweet reward. Christ experienced such 
sweet-bitter tears. Many of his disciples have had fellowship with 
him in these. 

To accuse the members of the Campbell Institute as being infidels 
is to accuse the missionaries who gave up their lives in the service 
of the Gospel as having disbelieved in the Christ of that Gospel ; 
and to accuse the soldiers who bled and died for their country as 
being traitors. 

The Misunderstanding. 


That the 
Institute is looked upon with suspicion and alarm by many good 
and sincere brethren is true. Wherein lies the cause and wherein 
the remedy? The misunderstanding has arisen from two sources, 
viz.: from some immature or perhaps partial utterances of the 
Campbell Institute, and from the overlooking of faith on the part 
of some of the brethren usually called conservative. 

There are radicals and conservatives in the Campbell Institute. 
The radicals, who are the minority, can be easily misunderstood. 
In fact, they often fail to understand themselves. I think I know 
them. There are no more exuberantly human men among us. 
They have high glee in their religion. They joke about the trans- 
cendent things. To understand their theology one must understand 
their temper, yes, their jokes. Sometimes their jokes are taken 
seriously—then there is misunderstanding and trouble. These radi- 
cals have their surface theology and also their heart or deeper 
religion. If the public knows the first and not the second, there 
will be misunderstanding. The surface theologian explains religion 
as a development out of the dirt of the earth; but the real religious 
man knows it as God-given. The surface psychologist says love is 
simply animal passion; but the real home-loving man says love is 
Divine. The most radical surface man has a deeper life from 
which beautiful and helpful prayers ascend. The surface psycholo- 
gist has loved, has known the joy and the hurt of love, and there- 
fore knows it is God-given. The radicals are still young men, but 
they are growing older. The complexities of life are already weav- 
ing their entanglements about them. They have been analyzing. 
But they are beginning to look up and pray. Their problems are 
the common ones that are found both within and without academic 
walls—the problems that subdue and soften. 

The misunderstanding is also caused in part by the overloading 
of faith. Faith was overloaded when it was demanded that Chris- 
tians should believe the world was flat, that God would damn 
unbaptized infants, that men were predestined to be lost, no matter 
how good they should live, that the Sacramental bread and wine 
were the literal flesh and literal blood of Christ, and that God 
upheld the selling for indulgencies in sin. 

They are not the wise friends of simple Christianity who demand 
a large system of belief. The creeds have burdened faith with too 
much. The glory of our position is its Apostolic Confession, so com- 
plete, yet so pivotal. Some have demanded much beside. Taking 
the traditional interpretations of some texts they have concluded 
in their obligatory system the adoptioin of their views of inspira- 
tion, the common definite interpretations of books long under con- 
troversy, etc. 


That there is misunderstsanding I am well aware. 


Now many of the members of the Campbell Institute, standing 
as all should for independence of investigation and conclusion, can- 
not include in their system of belief some of these things. They 
are therefore labelled by these brethren infidels. I hold it is enough 
to believe in Christ and to be loyal to him. And I think we are 
not helping faith when we so burden it with a system that the 
reason of many earnest self-sacrificing Christians cannot accept the 
system. Luther rejected the epistles of James and other books, but 
no one thinks he was an infidel. James, to us, is most valuable. 
I wonder how Luther could have rejected it. Yet he did, and at 
the same time believed in Christ, and gave his life for Him. [If 
we make up our minds to demand loyalty, but at the same time 
to grant freedom, there will be little incrimination in the future. 

What Shall Be Done? 

The Campbell Institute is nothing to die for. It is only an 
organization of a few men. It was made to serve, to help on the 
kingdom. Two men connected with a college resigned recently 
because they thought it hampered their work. They are not to be 
censured. Their work was of first importance. If the Institute 
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hinders instead of helps, it has missed its purpose. 
should be more loyal to the Institute than to the general interests 


No member 


of the church. 
I have thought for several years that time would right the mis- 


conceptions; but during the past year some serious happenings have 
aggravated the situation. However, I still believe in Father Time 
as a healer of wounds, and as a clarifier of every bedarkened condi- 
tion. In the meantime I believe there should be frankness of 
discussion, so that there may be no misunderstanding. 

Perhaps the Campbell Institute might evolve into something like 
a general ministerial association, not unlike the Congress. Perhaps 
it might die. If so, without any disregard to the institute, we 
might say “nothing has passed.” The members still live. It is the 
Christianity of their hearts, and brains, and hands, that is worth 
while. Each must give an account of himself. Life is serious. The 
Christ awaits for larger enthronement. 

I commend G. K. Chesterton’s “Varied Types” published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Let our sentence for the week be from him: 
huge and bottomless evil compared with which all these (anarchy, 
pestilence, starvation) are fleabites, the most desolate curse that 
ean fall upon men or nations, and it has no name unless we call it 


“But there is a 


satisfaction.” 


Austin Station, Chicago. George A. Campbell. 


A Triangular Congress. 


By Rev. George B. Van Arsdale. 


Three great religious bodies will meet soon in fraternal confer- 
ence to discuss some of the problems of the age. Foremost among 
these problems to be discussed is the question of Christian union. 
Such an announcement is sufficient within itself to create interest 
among all Disciples. I refer to the joint congress to be held in the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church 56th St. and Lexington Ave., Chicago, 
Nov. 10, 11 and 12 of the present year. This is to be a congress 
of Bautists, Free Baptists and Disciples. Before entering upon a 
statement of the character and purpose of this meeting a bit of 
history may be in point. The latter part of last winter some of 
the leading ministers of the Baptist church in New York City 
discussed with some of our ministers of that city, the subject of a 
joint congress between the Baptists and Disciples. I have not 
all the facts of this preliminary conference, though they would be 
interesting as matters of history. It seems that this preliminary 
conference was the initial movement of the forthcoming meeting 


of which I am about to write. The writer5s relation to the matter 


merely grew out of the fact that he was elected secretary of the 
congress of the Disciples at Bloomington last spring. Brother J. P. 
Lichtenberger, of New York City, gave my name to the secretary of 
the Baptist congress, and asked him to write me relative to the 
arrangements. The Baptists have had an annual congress for the 
past twenty-five years, which meets in November. Dr. Theo. A. 
K. Gessler, of Landing, N. J., the secretary of the Baptist congress, 
wrote and asked me to take up the matter of holding such a joint 
meeting with the executive committee of our congress. I found 
every member of the committee enthusiastic and in favor of the 
matter. After lengthy correspondence and one meeting of our 
committee, the details of the program and speakers were arranged. 
The program speaks for itself, and will be found in this issue of 
this paper. It is the custom of the Baptists to hold their congress 
in the East, and in the fall of the year. The congress of the 
Disciples have been held in the Middle West, and in the spring. 
These facts necessitated some compromise in the matter, the Bap- 
tists yielding to the Disciples in the matter of place, and the 
Disciples yielding to the Baptists in question of time, though the 
arrangement called for a second congress of the Disciples within 
the year 1908. The committee, however, felt that the interests 
were of such vital importance that such a matter of mere detail 
should not be allowed to stand in the way. 

As will be seen from the program, each of these three religious 
bodies has a representative in the discussion of every topic. The 
purpose of the meeting is identical with that of similar congresses 
among the Disciples and Baptists, save that in this instance the 
discussion has a larger range, taking in representatives of the 
three religious bodies. The meeting will have no legislative func- 
tion, but will simply serve the purpose of a free discussion of the 
topics under consideration. It will be akin to the conference of 
Southern Baptists and Disciples held in Baltimore some months 
ago. It is reasonable to expect that these three days of discussion 
will mark an epoch in the movement of sentiment favorable to a 
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closer union of these three religious bodies. Such a meeting will 


serve to help each of us to see the other’s point of view, which is 
indispensable to our helping each other and approaching grounds 
We anticipate that the discussions will reveal a sur- 


of agreement. 
It goes without 


prisingly large number of points of agreement. 
saying that one of the most delightful features of the occasion will 
be the forming of personal acquaintances between the ministers of 
these three churches. The spirit manifested by the Baptists through 
their secretary, Dr. Gessler, leads us to believe that the spirit 
prompting the movement on their part was none other than the 
desire of a closer touch with the Disciples and Free Baptists, and a 
fraternal discussion of our common problems. Personally, I cannot 
look upon the movement with any other than the warmest endorse- 
ment, and with a high expectancy as to the results, not that I 
entertain such a faney as that union of these bodies will be imme. 
diately effected. It is, indeed, doubtful if such an event is desirable 
until there is a closer acquaintance and a better understanding of 
each other. These latter are, indeed, the most desirable results to 
be expected, and the only normal ones. It is not my purpose in 
this article to call attention, however, to the advantages of such a 
meeting, they are too apparent to need any argument. It is rather 
my purpose simply to announce and call attention to it. With the 
meeting only five weeks distant, the announcement is indeed some- 
what late, but the plans were not begun until the middle of the 
summer, and there have been many interruptions. I am not fearful 
of the outcome of the meeting, but I am exceedingly anxious that 
every minister of the Disciple brotherhood, for whom it is at all 
possible, should attend this joint congress. The meetings should be 
thoroughly representative of all three of the religious bodies. | 
have the faith that in fifty years from now this meeting will be 
look 1 upon as one of the history making events in the progress of 
Christian union. I should like to suggest some very practical 
things in regard to the matter. First, would it not be desirable 
that Disciples ministers everywhere should call attention of Bap- 
tist and Free Baptist ministers to the meeting and freely discuss its 
advantages with them. This will help to create warm fraternal 
relations locally. Second, write an article for your local daily about 
the matter and insert the program. This will help to create senti- 
ment. Third, the meeting coming so cose after our National Con- 
vention, many ministers may feel that they are not able to stand 
the expense. I am quite confident that there are a few churches 
in which the following suggestion would not be received favorably. 
I mean that ministers should make this joint congress a matter 
of comment in your services, enlighten your congregations about 
the movement, tell them of its advantages, and tell them that 
you believe that both you and they should know more about it, 
that it is of God, and then ask your congregation to make possible 
this larger knowledge of the subject by helping you bear the 
expense of a trip to Chicago. It is natural to expect that the 
Disciples of Christ, who are so soon to celebrate a hundred years 
of our movement for Christian union, will gladly welcome this oppor- 
tunity for a fraternal discussion with the two great religious bodies 
with whom we have so many points of agreement. Let us have 
a thoroughly representative attendance. We anticipate that this 
joint congress will be more largely attended than has been any 
single congress in the history of our brotherhood. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The Cool, Cool Rain. 


Oh, the cool, cool rain on the dusty street, 
With scents of the valley and plain, 

And the freshened breeze in the thankful trees, 
Whose wet leaves laugh in the rain! 

How the panting lilies lean their lips 
And quench their thirst as it beats and drips! 


Oh, the cool, cool rain as it rushes down 
From the broken ueart of the cloud! 

How it bathes the roofs in the blazing town 
To the peal of the thunder loud! 

How its rapid rivulets leap and play 
And cool the steps of the burning day! 


Oh, the cool, cool rain, with its brightening drops, 
On the hill and the fervid vale! 
Its welcome falls on the thirsty crops, 
Its balm to the breathing gale! 
Rejoice, O city, and sing, O plain, 
In the fall and the call of the cooling rain! 
—Frank L. Stanton. 
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The Sunday-School Lesson. 


Herbert L. Willett. 








THE SON OF JONATHAN. * 

In the growing prosperity of David’s house and throne it was 
not strange that the family of Saul should be forgotten. The feeble 
and temporary effort to provide that house with a kingdom had 
signally failed. The expedient of making Ishbosheth king had only 
been undertaken at the end of five years from Saul’s death; and 
the murder of the weak young king ended after two years this 
unsuccessful project on the part of the friends of Saul’s dynasty. 
The growing popularity of David, who now became king of the 
united nation, overshadowed the name of Israel’s first monarch, and 
all the people, save perhaps a very small remnant of the partisans 
of Saul, became loyal and enthusiastic subjects of the new king. 

David’s Policy. 

Nevertheless it was an act of policy on David’s part to appease 
even this small remnant of Saul’s admirers. It was necessary 
either to destroy all members of the late king’s family or to make 
them his friends. It is one of the dangers of a new dynasty that 
it must face the survivors of the last government. It has been 
too frequently the custom of newly rising kings to make their 
thrones secure by the murder of all who might rise to dispute 
with them the claim to sovereignty. This was the case several 
times during the continuance of the kingdom of Israel after the 
revolt of the ten tribes. 

Saul’s Servant. 

But David was unwilling to be cruel where diplomacy was of equal 
value. There was no member of the house of Saul who could com- 
pare with him in ability as a leader. The partisans of the older 
dynasty were thus deprived of a standard-bearer around whom they 
could rally. David could afford to be genarous. More than this, 
his love for Jonathan was a genuine sentiment which it was a 
pleasure to gratify by kindness to anyone who sprung from that 
stock. Upon inquiry he learned that a servant of Saul’s house was 
in possession of the facts regarding his master’s family. On con- 
sulting him he learned that there was a son of Jonathan living 
on the east of the Jordan in the town of Lodebar. It was a town 
still further. east than Mananaim, where the brief reign of Ish- 
bosheth had taken place. He was apparently residing with some 
friend of the house of Saul, a certain Machir, the son of Ammiel. 

Ish-bosheth. 


David summoned this man to his presence. He was not a strong 
character as his later history shows. He was physically deformed 
from an accident at the time of the overthrow of Saul’s house, 
which had left him a cripple. His name indicates the free use of 
the term “Baal” in the household of Saul as a compound in proper 
names. For “bosheth” is the later prophetic rendering of “Baal.” 
In early days it was not considered a matter of reproach that a 
child sheuld be given the name of the Phoenician Sun-god. Indeed 
the term “Baal” was used both in this sense and as a title for 
Jehovah, the true “master” or “lord” of the land, as the word 
implied. Such compounds with “Baal” are therefore not infre- 
quently found in the early period of Israel. But in the days 
when prophetic teaching had made the conscience of the nation 
sensitive regarding the use of the name of the god of the north, 
these names were all changed in the prophetic records, the word 
“bosheth” (shame) being substituted everywhere for Baal: Of 
course no Hebrew parent would ever have given his son such a 
name as “Ishbesheth” (man of shame) or “Mephibosheth” (warrior 
of shame). These names were originally Ish-Baal and Méphi-Baal 
(man of Baal, champion of Baal). 





“International Sunday-school lesson for October 18, 1908. David’s 
Kindness to Jonathan’s Son, 2 Sam. 9:1-13. Golden Text, “And be 
ye kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiving one another,” 
Eph. 4:32. Memory verse, 7. 


David’s Promise. 


When David met the son of Jonathan he must have seen little 
in the form and face of his new client to remind him of the strong 
and brilliant friend whom he had known in other days. But it was 
at least a satisfaction to fulfill the promise he had made to 
Jonathan that he would protect any of his children whom it should 
be his privilege to find. That promise made long ago had signifi- 
cance to the writer of the narrative as finding fulfillment in this 
act of kindness. Perhaps the weakness of Mephibosheth’s character, 
which voiced itself in his own words of self deprecation, made the 
conduct of David all the more striking. It would be hard to 
imagine Jonathan, the valiant and highminded son of Saul, speaking 
of himself in such words of dispraise as those used by his son. 
But the king did not despise the weak man whom fortune had thus 
thrown into his charge; he received him with generous good will 
and restored to him the personal land—holdings of his grandfather. 
It is probable that the old home at Bibeah, north of Jerusalem, was 
the property referred to. This would make an ample provision for 
the future of the new household. 

Rewards of Generosity. 

The conduct of David in finding and caring for this son of 
Jonathan is an admirable illustration of the imperfect rewards of 
good behavior which most people are likely to receive. Of all things 
we like to believe that our generous actions will elicit from the 
people we befriend some true sentiment of appreciation. Yet 
these are the very ones who most frequently disappoint us. It 
was so with David and Mephibosheth. When Absalom raised the 
standard of revolt against his father, the son of Jonathan took 
sides with the young usurper. The servant, Ziba, remained faithful; 
but the master turned traitor. Yet David had the satisfaction of 
doing the kindly and generous thing even if with his shrewd knowl- 
edge of human nature he discerned the weak and vascillating 
character of the man. 

The True Reward. 

We gain the values of good conduct not from the rewards which 
it brings in return for good, but even more from the fact of the 
good done by us. Jesus said of the kindly man, “This man shall 
be blessed in the doing of good.” The action not only brings its 
reward, but it is its reward. David had the satisfaction of having 
performed his own part in a most admirable and generous compact. 
No man could rob him of that consciousness. No man by ungen- 
erous and faithless conduct should ever be able to make us regret 
that we at least have done the thing which ennobles human nature 
and makes men worthy of the relations which they sustain to God. 

Daily Readings:—Monday, David’s kindness, 2 Sam. 9:13; Tues- 
day, True to friends, Prov. 27:1-12; Wednesday, David and Jonathan, 
1 Sam. 18:1-12; Thursday, Jonathan’s friendship, 1 Sam. 20:1-17; 
Friday, David’s lamentation, 2 Sam. 1:27-37; Saturday, Born for 
adversity, Prov. 17:1-17; Sunday, Life for friends, John 15:1-16. 








The Prayer Meeting 


Silas Jones. 





Bearing One Another’s Burdens. Topic, Oct. 21, Gal. 6:2-5; Rom. 
15:1-3; Phil. 2:1-4. 

The Christian faith strengthens men to bear their own burdens. 
Each man must have insight and courage to meet his own responsi- 
bilities before he can be of service to others. Men are comforted 
by the words of one who has borne his misfortunes with fortitude. 

Self-importance and officiousness may be mistaken for a disposi- 
tion to render aid to others. There is in the average man a desire 
to be seen. Take away the prospect of public parades and the 
patriotism of some of our militia would be gone. We like to let 
the other man see that we know how things ought to be done and 
we feel all the more important if we can point out to him a few 
things he has not discovered. 

Mutual Assistance. 

The only man on earth, if such a man exists or ever did exist, 

who owes nothing to society, is the one whose worth is represented 
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by the symbol of zero. Our lives have meaning because we have In other exhibits were model tents and other apparatus for 
received from others. Our language came to us by inheritance. outdoor living, model play grounds, private and public sanatariums, 
Our methods of thought were imposed upon us by the society into specimens and pictures of lungs and other organs infected with 
which we were born. Even our morals and religion have been the disease, showing the various stages, and in fact everything in 
brought to us by others. A failure to make some return for the connection with the disease which could be objectified in chart, 
benefits received betrays a low order of intelligence or the basest model or picture. The exhibits were so constructed as to be 
ingratitude. We enter the church to give and to receive. Paul did instructive to laymen as well as doctors, and were worthy of days 
not intnd to teach, however, that we should bear the burdens of of study. Thousands of people viewed these exhibits and attended 
the illustrated popular lectures who will never have erased from 
memory the instruction afforded and will be enabled to live with 
vastly greater intelligence in an environment not always conducive 
in return. “Give, and it shall be given unto you” applies to those to health to say the least. 

who give out of the generosity of their hearts and not after caleu- 
lating carefully the possible benefits that will come to them. The 
grudging giver is the only one of whom it is certain that he will 
not receive again what he gives; rather, he will receive in kind. 


others merely in order that we might receive help in bearing our 
, 


burdens. “Bear ye one another’s burdens” means that we are to 
help the man who needs us without thought of what we shall get 


To the physician the lectures were of prime, importance. Aside 
from seeing and hearing men of world renown, whose names were 
as familiar as their own, it was certain that everything of import- 
ance, both old and new, on the subject of tuberculosis would be 
The Debt of the Strong. heard from the platform. He was sure also that certain emphasis 
would be given resulting from clinical experience and laboratory 


How are the strong to meet their obligations to the weak? Cer- : , . : : . 
B 8 experiment, which would be of immense value in dealing with 


tainly they cannot attain to the Christian standard of duty by : . : “ , 

“ : . : eee the disease. He was not disappointed. From every side tubereu- 
stopping the work of the church in order to please some man who : . ‘ . : : . 
: i. . , : ¢ losis was discussed—the surgical, medical, in children, bacteriologic 
is living a century behind the times. Paul went on with his , p ae 

: : Ca : er : and pathologic, and from the social and economic side. 

preaching in spite of the offence it gave to some of his Jewish a ; , - 
brethren. There are communities in which no adequate provision The program — complete and held im seven sections. Morning 
is made for the instruction of the children in the Bible, and the and afternoon sections were held with a popular lecture at night 
explanation offered it that a few good people object to the lesson for five days. All papers were limited to fifteen manatee regardless 
help or to Sunday-school werk in general. You never enlarge the °! the man or the importance of his subject (There were no 
- ¢ . . T - yreachers > OT? ! 
vision of the church by doing nothing. The duty of the strong to ’"*™ hers on the program!). 


the weak is to make the weak strong. The coddling process in- Several papers were of course attended with more interest than 
creases the weakness. A definite campaign of education is needed in the rest. Interest in the question of the relation of bovine and 
every church. If there is lack of vision today, we must plan for human tuberculosis was carried from a preceding international 
the next twenty-five years. Neither scolding nor inactivity wil] congress where Dr. Koch, of Germany, contended earnestly for the 
avail to strengthen the weak. That is done by teaching and prac- distinctness of the two and the impossibility of transmission of 
ticing the gospel of Christ. bovine disease to man. The great scientist was on hand to renew 

the contention and fight for the conclusions he had reached. 

Mutual Love. 


Respected as he was, and listened to with the greatest consideration, 
it was evident from the start that the vast majority of investi- 
gators, indeed, practically the entire congress, was bound by the 
facts of patient, and almost unlimited research by the other great 
scientists to conclude against the great German. On the last day 
this was distinctly manifest in a resolution setting forth their 
belief in the possibility of transmission to man, and of course as 
a corollary to this, the necessity for careful scrutiny of meats and 


The apostle could appeal to the Philippians to make full his joy, 
being confident that if they were truly Christian in feeling, his 
joy would be their joy. “Knowledge puffeth up, but love buildeth 
up.” Knowledge is apt to give a sense of superiority and a feeling 
that we have a right to use the weak for personal advantage. It 
is otherwise with love. It delights in what it shares with others. 
The ignorance of another is love’s call to acts of helpfulness. The 
great man among disciples is he who excels in love. He probably 


milk. 
has little to say about loving the brethren, but when they need . , , : . 
: , ss : “ Another question which met with universal interest was that of 
his kindly ministry he is always on hand. The great church ‘ ‘ ‘ , , 
, ; , : the use of tuberculin (a filtrate of a solution of dead tubercle 
increases the amount of sympathy in the world. Beautiful build- ie we : A 
: , . : bacilli). This substance discovered also by Koch nearly a dozen 
ings, pipe organs, and respectable members profit a church nothing . ‘ . , oe 
—'s , years ago, was thought for some time to give promise of being a 
if it scatters discord among men. ~ 


specific for the cure of tuberculosis. Instead, its use was soon 
given up, and only within the last year or two has it been brought 


The International Congress on Tuberculosis. to light again. It is no longer held to be a specific for the disease, 


but is agreed to act beneficially in the treatment of certain cases 
By H. T. Morrison, Jr., M. D. of the malady. Its main importance now is due to definite reactions 

Last week there assembled in Washington, D. C., an international Which it causes on tubercular patients which gives it extreme 
congress of such importance and with such purpose as to illicit value as an aid to diagnosis. Anything or any method which 
interest from people of every type and station. This assembly’s makes possible an early discovery of this disease is of very great 
object was to eliminate or suppress the scourge of tuberculosis. It importance, due to the fact of the curability of a large per cent 
was attended by between 4,000 and 5,000 members. In the large, of incipient cases. Tuberculin has therefore been tested in many 
scarcely completed, national museum, the sessions were held and W#YS to discover its efficiency. Three methods of using for diag- 
exhibits displayed. For the week preceding and following the "SiS were advocated in the congress. The one most favorably 
congress, exhibits were on hand for inspection by the public as regarded was that introduced by Von Pirquet, an Austrian, about 
well as members of the congress. one year ago. The originator was present and was always encircled 
Exhibits of various kinds and from many nations, states and by a company of eager listeners and learners. His method is 
cities, and individuals showed what was being done in eradicating *i™ilar to that of vaccination, and is of value mostly, as its intro- 


disease and served as an object lesson of those situations and con- ducer claims, in children. The reaction which occurs shows a 
ditions to be combatted in successfully promoting man’s health. tubercular patient while a failure to react indicates freedom from 
New York City furnished in its exhibit an exact model of one of the disease. 

its blocks of tenements, in which reside 2,781 people, with narrow Another method introduced by Calmette, a Frenchman, within 
streets, high buildings in close apposition, and a minimum of light the past few months, was favored and presented by its discoverer. 
and ventilation. Such a place is a breeder of disease and rightly This method was known as the “Ophthaline Reaction,” signifying 


the municipality has within the past few years decreed against slight temporary inflamation resulting from a drop of a very 
such dwellings and demands adequate streets, courts and alleys Weak tuberculin in the eye. While perhaps as accurate a test as 
so that sunshine and air find easy access to all parts of the that of the Von Pirquet method, some time will be required to 
apartment. Alongside of this model was another of similar size Show it quite as satisfactory. 

to show the same block transformed under the building laws of 


The third method announced for the first time during the con- 
1901. The depression of the imaginative who had fancied himself gress was that discovered by Dr. Detre, a Hungarian. ‘His method 
living in the old crowded apartment was relieved in coming to the 
new building, and he now felt he could cease holding his breath 
and breathe freely again. If it was a relief to the eye-witness, what 
must have been the joy of the dweller! 


was similar to that of Von Pirquet, but with the use of two 
tuberculins—one a bovine and the other a human. He claimed that 
by introducing the two simultaneously at different places on the 
arm, not only could the diagnosis of tuberculosis be accomplished, 
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put as well could it be determined whether the patient was suf- 
fering from tuberculosis of the bovine or the human variety: 
Probably no lecturer at the congress received more attention than 
did the promoter of this method. This was due to perhaps two 
reasons, First, the reaction, if a fact is sufficiently important to 
compel interest, and second, the auto-advertizing of its originator 
was very remarkable for a scientist. So frequently did he gain 
access to the newspaper reporters, and manifest such extreme 
eagerness to be at the front that I question if his case was really 


given attention by the more thoughtful, though his discovery may 
prove true. 
The congress was a significant assembly from several standpoints. 


Its representation included thirty-three nations, and probably 


every state in the Union. It represented a world-wide warfare 


against a human scourge. 

Mr. Cortelyou, while presiding at the 
nounced it a “great peace conference.” This was referred to by 
Mr. McFarland, of Washington, on the closing day. The Italian 
delegate, while issuing a felicitous invitation for the congress to 
meet in Rome in 1911, referred to the American people as “cousins.” 
Mr. McFarland was reminded of Artemus Ward when he went to 
After looking them over carefully and 


opening session, pro 


see the Siamese twins. 
observing thoughtfully the strong ligamentous band which united 
the two bodies, he remarked with some pride of discovery, “brothers, 
He wondered that the Italian delegate had conceived 


I presume.” 
For he said, “we are brothers, not only 


us so distantly related. 
because the Common Father hath created of one blood all flesh, 
but also because we meet hand to hand and heart to heart against 
the common foes of human kind.” There was inspiration in hearing 
the address of the Mexican, the Italian, and the Grecian, though 
few understood his words and the message they would convey. 
His presence and earnestness were full of meaning and he was 
understood though his message was not. Racial and political dif 


ferences were not present. The modest, thoughtful words of a 


young negro doctor in the voluntary discussion were listened to 
with great consideration, even by the multitude of Southerners 
present. At the concluding session, when the Spaniard rose to 
respond to his nation’s name, he was greeted with much more 
applause than other speakers who appeared without the prestige 
of a name made famous by unusual achievement. 

It was a gathering of great scientists. Many men whose names 
are famous for great discoveries and whose researches have yielded 
benefits for ages to come, were there. They came to instruct and 
learn. The chief of all was Dr. Robert Koch, of Germany, who 
discovered the tiny organism which causes all tuberculosis, and 
the extinction of which would effectually eliminate this dgead 
disease. His presence on the rostrum was the signal for an ovation 
at the introductory session. 


text books which in their lines are classics. were also in attendance 


and participants. 


The object of such an assembly merits the best heart and brain 
Tt was called for the purpose of combatting a 


great enemy. The battle against tuberculosis is not a straw battle. 
150.000 


the world affords. 


The loss of life in the United States alone is more than 
annually. The carnage of war is nothing compared to the mor 


tality from this disease. More than 400 die every day in this 
country of tuberculosis. One-third of all people who die between 
20 and 45, die of consumption, and 1-7 of all deaths are due to this 
Of us who are now living, 8,000,000 are fated to die of 


cause. 
tuberculosis if the present death rate shall go unchecked. 


From the economic standpoint there is an estimated loss each 


year of $330,000,000 due to this malady. 


And who shall measure the suffering and misery which follows 
in its wake! Who shall measure the ambitions and hopes destroyed, 
the home circles broken, and the destitution which it lavishes! 
Who are they who cannot tell of hearts wrung by its remorseless 
and relentless power! So that when the nations send their greatest 
scientists to confer to check the merciless advance of this malady 


on human life, no one will admit it a fictitious foe. 


Statistics regarding this awful destroyer of human life are 
appalling, but gleams of sunshine and hope come from the progress 
made in recent years in checking its advance. One single item 
came to the writer’s mind. In Maine the death rate diminished 
from 1892 to 1905, a period of thirteen years, 38.2 per cent. Doubt 
less many states can show a proportionate decline in mortality and 
some perhaps larger. The war is on in all parts of the world, and 
the hopes of science linked with undaunted and patient effort, 
backed by earnest co-operation from individuals, states and nations. 
will do more toward the extinction of this dread foe than our 


dreams dare tell. 
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OUR SERIAL. 


In the Toils of Freedom. 





By Ella N. Woods. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
“Faithful Unto Death.” 


A year had passed since the day that Amil stood watering the 
flowers in Lottie’s window and the air was again redolent with the 
breath of spring. The cherry trees had put forth their glossy green 
leaves and white blossoms, and the peach trees were shedding 
showers of pink petals; there was scarcely a miner’s cottage in the 
Black Acre that did not have a clump of daffodils or blue flags in 
its otherwise bare dooryard; over in the woods back of the culm 
heaps were the white of the dogwood and the pink of the wild 
crabapple tree; the sun that had coaxed the flowers into toveliness 
had also wooed the insects from their winter haunts, and the birds 
darting here and there gathering sticks and straws spoke of nest 
building. The whole world seemed glad, but away down from the 
gladness and sunshine, over a thousand feet into the black depths 
of the earth were hundreds of human lives and throbbing hearts, 
wild and panic stricken, as they called and cried to one another in 
their mad haste to escape from the deadly after damp. 

terrible explosion had occurred in rooms No. 11 and 12, a remote 

part of the Gordon Mine. Air pipes had been disconnected, and a 
door, used in directing the current of air, had been destroyed, giving 
the after damp a free circulation. 

“Kid!” cried the fire boss as he rushed up to a little door boy 
who was standing at his post at the foot of the shaft wondering 
what was the meaning of the pull of air he had felt a little while 
before. “Kid, the door to the ninth left heading is torn down and 
the choke damp is spreading fast. I’m going to ask a hard thing of 
you, but I believe you can do it. I hate to send you for it may 
mean death, but it’s the only chance to save the men in fourteen 
and fifteen. I have got to go and get some others out of a worse 
place. Prop your door open and go down the seventh heading and 
give the alarm. Can you do it?” 

The boss needed no answer, for the boy looked up brave and 
fearless. 

“Now, run, Kid, run! Run for your life and the lives of the men!” 

The boy sprang to the door, set a block of coal against it, and ran 
at full speed down the gangway. The boss looked after him for an 
instant, and then, as he turned to go on his own more desperate 
errand, shook his head and said to himself: “Poor little kid! I’m 
afraid I’ve sent him to his death. He’s such a little one, but there 
was no other way.” 

The “Kid” was little Amil. Lottie’s prophecy had come true, and 
in a few weeks after Polly was placed in the factory Amil was set 
to work in the breaker. He had only been there a few months when 
his older brother, a door boy, was killed in the mine, and the father, 
thinking only of how he could use Amil to the best advantage, had 
seen the foreman of the mine and quietly arranged for Amil to take 
the place of the older lad as door boy. 

The foreman was ambitious to secure a certain office in the union, 
and the Italian had a good deal of influence among his fellow coun- 
trymen, so the arrangement was easily made and the little fellow 
was sent down into the mine to watch the door and listen for the 
coming cars. He was a favorite with the miners and _ drivers 
and they all called him the “Kid.” 

Away he sped, shouting: “Run, men, run for your lives! 
choke damp is coming!” 

Not only did he go to rooms fourteen and fifteen, but he heard 
miners at work in a room still further on, and with never a thought 
for himself on he went until the last man had thrown down his 
tools and started for the cage. Amil’s little legs flew after them. 
On, on they ran, the deadly gas growing thicker every step of the 
way. Would they be able to reach the cage? 

The best he could do, Amil fell behind. His legs were short and 
he had run so far and shouted so much that he was out of breath. 
Still he kept on. At last he reached the shaft, but too late—the 
cage was gone. For an instant he looked wildly up at it as it shot 
upward, and fear and despair seized his heart; then, still watching 
the dim spot of light above him he began to sing: 

“Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as to war.” 

The voice that Lottie had trained with so much care rose clear 
and true, with scarcely a tremble, to the ears of the men he had 
just saved. 

“My God. we forgot the Kid! Hear him singin’ down there!” 

A hush fell over the men in the cage and many of them pulled off 
their caps, but they were powerless. Still the singing went on, but 
fainter now— 

“With the cross of Jesus going on”—Then silence. 

The men landed and, amid the tumult and excitement around them, 
stood with caps off looking down the shaft, but the deadly gas 
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which began to pour out soon drove them away. It would have been 
death to try to go down again and they knew the Kid was past all 
suffering. 

Two days passed before it was considered safe to venture again 
into the mine, then the fire boss went down and with tender hands 
lifted the body of little Amil and carried him in his arms to the 
top. As the men caught sight of the little figure and waxen face, 
which smiled even in death, his lips just apart as the song had 
died with him, every cap came off and many pairs of arms were 
stretched out to take him. 

“Men, you owe your lives to the Kid. I never saw a braver act 
or one more cheerfully done. Take him home and call on me for 
anything that’s needed.” 

“I never was so darned cut up in my life,” said Lanky Bill as he 
told Jean about it afterward; “as when we hearn that song like an 
angel was a singin’. To think we big, strappin’ fellers run away 
from the Kid just to save our own blamed necks, and left him to 
get along the best he could. I'll never forgive myself for such 
cowardice.” 

Lanky Bill was a tall, raw-boned southern mountaineer. He was 
never called by any other name; if he had any other no one knew it. 
He was rough and uncouth, but had a great love for children and 
was the friend of all the breaker and other boys about the mine. 

“We carried him to that little shack of a house he called home, 
an’ then we fellers didn’t know what to do till I happened to think 
of the little teacher. You know that little crippled Lottie who runs 
the kindergarten? Well, she set a heap by the Kid, an’ I knowed 
she would take a pile of comfort in fixin’ him up for the fun’ral, so 
I went down an’ tole her. She didn’t ery soft like, as I tho’t she 
would, but her face turned white an’ she laid her head back agin 
that cheer o’ hern an’ closed her eyes. I tho’t she’d die, an’ I sot 
on the edge of my cheer an’ looked at her. Skeered? You bet I 
was; but in a min’it she sot up an’ begin to tell us what to do, but 
her face kept that white an’ drawed like. 

“She wanted the fun’ral under the trees in her yard. She said 
as how the Kid had loved the trees and flowers. I says, “Miss 
Lottie, us fellers has put up the money to fix the Kid up, but we 
don’t know how to do it.’ She axed what they had got to put him 
in, an’ when I tole her the dago had got a box, she jes’ looked awful 
like an’ says, ‘Bill, take me down thar.’ I up an’ wheeled her down 
thar an’ then she sent me to get the preacher’s wife, an’ laws! you 
ought to see what them two women done. They up an’ kivered that 
box with white velvet an’ the little children got pink crabapple 
blossoms, an’ I do reckon the Kid was happy when they got him 
fixed up, if he ever was. They had him laid in thar in a kind of e 
soft, dove-colored robe; I guess that’s what they called it; an’ a 
scarlet geranium layin’ on his breast; the little teacher had picked 
that out of her winder. Then that smile! I tell you, Mr. Jean, I 
jes’ blubbered when I stood thar an’ tho’t how that little feller had 
stood watchin’ us go up an’ singing’ about ‘The cross of Jesus goin’ 
on before.’ 

“Well, all the rest of the fellers that come up in that last cage 
felt jes’ as I did, an’ every blamed one of ’em said he was goin’ to 
the fun’ral an’ that I must go an’ ask the company to let us off. 
When I got through tellin’ the story about how the Kid lost his 
life, they said right off that we could go, an’ Boss Gordon wiped his 
eyes a good deal, an’ when I was leavin’ he said, says he, ‘Lanky 
Bill, take this an’ use it for the little shaver,’ and he handed me a 
$10 bill. 

“Well, we got the little white hearse an’ ponies, an’ you never 
seed a purtier fun’ral than we put up for the Kid. We set the - 
coffin on a bank of flowers that the children had fixed, an’ the grass 
was green around it, an’ the trees white with bloom overhead. Then 
the dooet from the big church sung low an’ soft that song the Kid 
sung when he died. 

“Us fellers was pall-bearers. We'd a knocked anybody down 
that offered to tech that coffin. There was Mike Pete, an’ Guiseppe 
Ezzet, an’ Andy Poser, an’ Mickey Maloney that carried the Kid, 
then the rest of us was hon’ry pall bearers. 

“Elder Hathaway said about the right thing at that fun’ral. Every-' 
body cried when he tole the story of the little feller from the time 
he started to the kindergarten till he was killed. An’ I want to tell 
you, he rubbed it in about the Kid bein’ in the breaker an’ then pro- 
moted to door boy all before he was eleven years old. I’d a-hated to 
stood in some of them fellers’ shoes as he told about it. 

“Yes, he’s up thar on the hill. Been thar lately? Well, at the 
head of the Kid’s grave is the neatest little stun you ever saw. 
Pure white, an’ on it jes’ these words— 

“FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.” 





CHAPTER XIX. 


The winter and spring had passed and it was commencement day 
at Princeton. The campus was beautiful with its green turf and 
grand old trees with the sun glinting through their leaves. It was 
Thursday morning and the graduating exercises were to take place 
at ten o’clock. Soon the students formed on the campus for the 
grand march that was to take place before entering the auditorium. 
The procession was led by the president and dean of the college, 
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then followed the faculty and the alumni, then the seniors in thejy 
. caps and gowns, and in the lead of these was Jean, the president of 
his class; then followed the lower classmen in their order. 

The long column marched into the auditorium, the president, 
dean and speakers of the day seating themselves on the platform, 
and the seniors passing into the choir gallery. The organ had just 
begun to pour forth the strains of the overture to Tannhauser 
when down the aisle came Aunt Mehetabel with her benevolent face, 
followed by a little woman in black with soft brown hair and a 
sweet face. Then came Uncle Jasper with a man who stooped a little ang 
walked with a halt in his steps. Jean had rather expected Uncle 
Jasper and Aunt Mehetabel, but the sight of his parents was , 
complete surprise to him, and as he watched them come in he 
wanted to shout for joy. There sat the dear little “mither” who 
had never been away from Minington since she went there nearly 
twenty years before. He could see the tears swimming in her eyes 
and a quiver around her mouth as she looked at him and saw his 
glad smile of recognition, and he knew they were tears of joy. 

It was more than joy that Maidie felt; it was pride, thanksgiy. 
ing and happiness beyond measure, for was not that her bonnie 
lad in the center of his class with the purple ribbon on his breast to 
show that he was one of those who would stand up and take the 
vows that would make him a minister of the gospel? Was it the 
ribbon Jean wore that seemed to cast a purple haze about her? 
She did not hear the president’s words, nor was she conscious of 
the crowd about her, but she saw a little cottage nestled among 
the blue hills and a Scottish moor stretching far away. She was 
guiding Jean’s first steps and listening to the prattle of his baby 
voice. What plans she had made for him then! Then the scene 
changed and it was a miner’s cottage. She could again hear the 
lagging steps of her little boys as they came home exhausted from 
their day’s work. Then the roar of the breaker seemed to drown 
everything else, and she felt again the old pain and saw the little 
mounds on the hillside where lay her two boys. Surely God had 
been good for he had snatched her little Jean from the gaping 
mouth of the black mine and made of him a very prince among 
men. Yes, there he was standing before her now, for the speaker 
had finished his address and the theological students had stepped 
to the platform and were speaking. 

At the close of the exercises Jean left his classmates and went 
to find his friends. Maidie was the first to grasp his hand. Did 
she not have the first right? Scarcely less proud was Aunt Me- 
hetabel, for to her, also, he had become a son. Jean was surprised 
when Mr. and Mrs. Hathaway came up and gave him their hearty 
congratulations. He looked beyond them in search of a girlish face, 
and Aunt Mehetabel, ever anticipating his slightest wish, inquired 
of Mrs. Hathaway if Evelyn had returned from the South. 

Mrs. Hathaway, turning to Jean, said, “Evelyn was sorry that 
she was unable to get back before your graduation. She had ex- 
pected to reach home Tuesday, but the death of one of her little 
pupils has kept her. I am sure she is sadly disappointed for she 
had planned to come to Princeton with us.” 

Jean said something about being sorry that anything had hin- 
dered her coming, but his heart leaped with joy for it was almost 
as good as seeing her to know that she had thought of him and of 
the day, and that she would have come with no more cordial invi- 
tation than the formal announcement card which was all he had 
ventured to send her. 

“You will come to Minington soon, Jean?” asked Mr. Hathaway. 

“Yes, next week. I am eager to begin my work there.” 

“Hello, Kirklin. You are wanted at the front,” and Jean saw 
one of his classmates beckoning to him. 

“You will have to excuse me for a little while, folks,” and Jean 
turned to go. 

“Say, Jean, we are all going to have dinner at the hotel at one- 
thirty and it is about one o’clock now,” said Uncle Jasper. 

“All right, I will be on hand.” 

He was soon surrounded by his friends, receiving their congratula- 
tions and eagerly discussing the plans for the class banquet which 
was to take place at seven o’clock in the evening. 

It was a happy party that arrived at Crystalville the next day. 
Aunt Mehetabel and Jean had persuaded Hugh and Maidie to stop 
off for a few days. This was their first visit to the home of Jean’s 
adoption, and Maidie’s eyes were wide with wonder when she saw 
the palatial residence with its beautiful surroundings. She clung 
to Jean as he led her up the wide walk. 

“Jean, Jean, I canna help wondering that you cared to come to 
the old hame so often since you had everything so grand and beau- 
tiful here.” 

“Mither, this is grand and beautiful just as you say, but it is 
nothing to the love of the little mither and the old home ties.” 

Maidie’s cup of bliss seemed full to overflowing. Jean led her 
from place to place and showed her through the grounds, and when 
she grew tired, he would take her to the music room and place her 
in an easy chair, then he would go to the great pipe organ that filled 
one end of the room, and soothe and charm her with soft, sweet 
melodies, and sometimes the voice that had sung so sweetly 
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in the old free kirk in Scotland, would join his rich baritone in the 
“Rowan Tree,” or “Bonnie Doon.” 

They visited the glass factory und Jean showed them where he 
had worked when he first came to Crystalville. Nothing had 
changed except that other little boys were running back and forth 
carrying the molten glass and hot bottles. Maidie turned away 
heartsick. 

“Can nothing be done to free these little boys from this terrible 
slavery?” she asked. 

“Not as long as the glass factory owners control the legislature,” 





replied Jean. 

The days passed quickly for each hour was a delight, and Aunt 
Mehetabel was in her element planning delights and making Jean 
and his parents happy. At last the day came when he was to 
accompany them to Minington, and enter into his life work. It was 
a sad hour for Aunt Mehetabel, but not by word or sign did she 
show it. She would not mar this happy time by any demonstration 
of her own feelings. After all, was she not giving back to Hugh and 
Maidie their own? So she watched them depart with a smile, then 
earried her own sad heart to Him who had never failed her. 

Jean had determined to again tell Evelyn of his love. The long 
months of separation had only convinced him that he could never 
give her up, and while there had not been a word nor a message 
exchanged between them since he last saw her, he felt in his heart 
that she loved him. So not many days passed before he called at 
the Hathaways and inquired for Evelyn. Mrs. Hathaway told him 
that she had gone to see Lottie, but had said she would stop at her 
father’s study in the church to get a book that Lottie wanted, 
and he might find her there, as she had only been gone a few min- 
utes. “Go and find her, Jean, for I know she is eager to see you,” 
Mrs. Hathaway added. ‘ 

He took her advice and went to the church. Not finding her in 
any of the lower rooms, he went to the organ and began playing. 
Mr. Hathaway had his study in an upstairs room of the church just 
off the gallery. Evelyn had gone there to find the book she wanted. 

“That is Jean,” she thought as the great organ poured forth the 
strains of Chopin’s Opus 37, that beautiful nocturne that thrills 
and pleads and woos. Did not some one say that Chopin composed 
it while he was waiting for his lost love to come back? As the 
sweet cadences rose and fell, echoed and re-echoed through the 
church, Evelyn clasped her hands over her heart as though she would 
still its tumultous beating; then slowly rose from the floor where 
she was sitting. 

“I love him, I love him, and I know he is calling me! Can I go 
to him? I sent him away irom me. Oh, why did I do it when 
1 love him so? I will go to him.” 

Slowly she moved toward the door, slowly she crept down the 
stairs, reluctant yet eager; something was drawing her, was it 
the music or was it Jean’s soul speaking to her heart? 

At last she stood in the door leading to the choir loft, timid, 
shaking like an aspen leaf but beautiful as a seraph in her dainty 
white gown with her arms showing to the elbows, the lace falling 
away from her exquisite neck, and the love look bright in her eyes 
looking out from under wet lashes. Jean did not see her till the 
last long chords had died away and he turned to leave the organ. 
Then a look of great and beautiful tenderness lit up his face and for 
a moment neither of them spoke, until Jean, stepping towards her, 
held out his arms and said, “Evelyn, sweetheart, come!” With a 
glad smile she came and Jean took her to his heart forever. 

Neither of them knew how long they had been there when the 
door of the audience room opened and Mr. Hathaway came singing 
down the aisle. He did not see Jean and Evelyn till Evelyn spoke. 

“Father.” 

“Why, I did not know any one was here,” said Mr. Hathaway 
in surprise. 

“Mr. Hathaway, won’t you give us your blessing?” and Jean led 
Evelyn to the railing of the choir loft, and placing his arm about her 
they knelt by the railing, and her father, laying a hand on each of 
their heads said: 

“The Lord bless thee and keep thee. 

“The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee. 

“The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace.” 

“My children, this is what I have longed for. Go and tell your 
mother, for she will be glad, too, Jean,” and Mr. Hathaway took 
Jean’s hand. “I have always been proud of you, but will be prouder 
fill to call you my son.” 

The three left the church together and went to the parsonage. 
Maidie was sitting with Mrs. Hathaway on the porch. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Kirklin? This is splendid to find you here,” 
said Mr. Hathaway. “Mother, I have brought you a new son, and 


a children have come for your blessing; and yours,” turning to 
aidie. 


The surprise and joy were too much for her, she put her face in 
her hands and cried. Evelyn knelt beside her and putting her arms 
around her said, “Won't you let me call you ‘Mither, too?” 


“Aye, lass, that I will. You have been a comfort and joy to me 
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ever since I knew you,” replied Maidie as soon as she could control 
her voice. 

“Jean, I have always wanted a big boy like you—yes, come to 
think of it, just like you,” said Mrs. Hathaway. “There is no one 
I would give my girlie up to as quickly as you.” 

Jean’s reply came quickly, but with all the solemnity of a vow, 
“I will try to be worthy of the trust.” Then after awhile, “How 
glad Aunt Mehetabel will be! Let’s go down to Crystalville on the 
evening train and surprise them.” : 

“The very thing,” said Mr. Hathaway, “Mother, you can help 
Evelyn get her things ready, can’t you?” 

“Yes, Jean,” replied Evelyn, “I should love to go above all things 
and if father and mother think they can spare me, I will.” 

“I do hate to spare you, Evelyn, for we have had you such a little 
while, but I know you want to see Jean’s other home and I think 
you had better go,” said Mrs. Hathaway. 

“I want you all to take tea at my house,” said Maidie, “and the 
children can go to the train from there.” 

Then she took her leave and hurried home to tell the good news 
to Hugh and prepare for the evening meal. 

The Snows had been giving a chess party and the guests had just 
gone, but the welcome light shone far down the street as Jean 
and Evelyn came in sight. The evening was warm and Aunt 
Mehetabel was still sitting on the porch when they came up. 

“Aunt Mehetabel, we have come for your blessing,” and Jean 
led Evelyn up the marble steps and stood before the astonished 
lady. 

“You blessed children! Come right into the house this minute 
where I can see you better. Jasper, for pity’s suke, come here and 
see what I have got.” 

Uncle Jasper came pacing in from the other room and found Aunt 
Mehetabel xissing Evelyn and Jean and calling them all the endear- 
ing names she could think of. She rang for John and told him to 
prepare luncheon at once “for these tired children,” and to tell 
Judith to put the north room in order for Evelyn. Aunt Mehetabel 
was one of those people who was never happy unless she was doing 
something for some one’s comfort. 

Jean could not sleep from sheer happiness, so he was up with the 
dawn and off for a tramp with Cap. Never had the world been 
so beautiful to him; the woods were full of music, and he wondered 
if the birds were as happy as he. It reminded him of the day, so 
many years ago, that he left Minington, and found himself free 
from the shadow of the coal mines. 

When he returned from his walk he found Aunt Mehetabel and 
Evelyn gathering roses for the breakfast room. He had thought 
that nothing could be more beautiful than Evelyn when she came 
to him in the church the day before, but this morning as she stood 
among the roses with the sunshine touching her hair in glints of 
gold, and the happy love light gladdening her face, as she saw him 
coming, she was radiantly beautiful. 

“Good morning, Jean,” and Evelyn reached out her hand. Jean 
stooped and kissed her. Evelyn’s face grew rosy but she looked 
none the less happy, and Aunt Mehetabel smiled as she leaned 
over to cut another rose. Cap trotted up and sniffed his approval 
of Evelyn. 

“Cap is the most important member of the family, Evelyn,” said 
Jean, “he has the right of way at all times.” 

“IT am sure Cap and I will be good friends,” and Evelyn stroked 
the long, silky ears. “I am enchanted with the place. I think, like 
Alice of Wonderland, I have dropped into Fairyland.” 

“T have been telling Evelyn,” said Aunt Mehetabel, “about your 
first coming to this place. Evelyn, does it seem as if Jean could 
ever have been the little breaker boy you used to know?” 

“Yes, Aunt Mehetabel, in many respects he is the same boy to me. 
I think I loved him then, and if all these splendid things you have 
given him had spoiled him, I would have been greatly surprised.” 

“Now, look here, I object! Let’s get a better subject to talk 
about,” said Jean. 

“Evelyn, queen of the roses, you must have a rose in your hair. 
What color shall it be?” and Jean pretended to look her over crit- 
ically. 

“Nothing but a white one for my fair Evelyn. Aunt Mehetabel, 
the loveliest white rose you have gathered, please.” 

Aunt Mehetabel laughingly selected the rose and Jean, very awk- 
wardly, but with charming effect, arranged it in Evelyn’s hair. 

“Now children, our breakfast will be served before we get these 
flowers arranged. Let us hurry right in.” 

Aunt Mehetabel bustled into the house while Jean and Evelyn 
followed more leisurely. 

After breakfast Uncle Jasper took Evelyn with him to feed the 
deer and show her a young fawn of which he was very proud, and 
Aunt Mehetabel asked Jean to unlock the safe and bring her jewel 
case to his den, and that she would meet him there as soon as 
she had given some instructions in the kitchen. In a few minutes 
she joined him, and taking the jewel case she opened it and took 
from it a superb diamond ring. 

“Jean, this was my mother’s engagement ring. I have told you 
before that my father was a Scotch gentleman of great wealth and 
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I have heard him say that he got for my mother the most beautiful 
diamond he could find in London. My mother died when Paul was 
two years old, and before she died she gave me this ring and told 
me to keep it for Paul, and when he found a woman he loved to 
give it to him.” 

Aunt Mehetabel paused and tears dimmed her eyes. 

“As you know, Jean, he never needed it; but God gave me another 
in his place, and now, Jean, it is yours and I think yon know what 
to do with it.” 

“Aunt Mehetabel, what can I say to thank you?” 

“Now Jean, not a word, please. I will go and send Evelyn to you.” 

“Of this I feel sure,” said Jean, “that 1 have chosen for my wife 
one who will do honor to your mother’s memory, and this ring will 
mean more to both of us because of its associations.” 

Aunt Mehetabel found Evelyn and sent her to Jean, and when 
she next saw her the ring graced her beautiful hand. 

(To be continued.) 


New Truth—Its Demands Upon the Teacher. 


By Epwarp B. PoLiarp. 

“The problem of modern preaching,” says a witty observer, 
“consists in the difficulty of telling the truth without scaring your 
grandmother.” Grandmothers are easily frightened, and some bad 
boys delight in shocking the venerable old lady. The problem 
which confronts the preacher and also the conscientious, wide- 
awake teacher is often a more serious one than is sometimes sup- 
posed. The past few decades have seen considerable change both in 
the attitude of many toward religious truth and also in the 
emphasis given to it and the methods employed in dealing with it. 
That there are many new views advanced, differing, some of them, 
very widely from those current a generation ago, is quite manifest. 

What is to be the teacher’s or the preacher’s attitude toward 
them? This is a more important question for him than for any 
other person for he is to decide the matter not for himself alone, 
but in the light of the responsibility he has as guide of the 
thoughts of others. 

Attitude of the Combatant. 

There are several attitudes he may take towards newly discov- 
ered truth, or toward that which knocks at his door as such. The 
first is the attitude of the combatant. “What is new is not true,” 
says he, “and what is true is not new. Theretore the new is false, 
and hence I am against it.” To this strenuous advocate of the 
old it must be conceded that truth is old, very old, and that there 
is nothing absolutely new under the sun. But that there is much 
difference in the apprehension of truth from age to age; that truth 
appears in new forms and combinations; that light once undiscerned 
breaks new upon the consciousness of men cannot be doubted except 
by one who simply closes his mind to all living influences. The 
defender of the old has his place in the world. We must have our 
conservatives. They help to hold the world of thinking in its 
proper orbit; so that in contending faithfully for the old forms 
of the once-for-all-delivered they doubtless do God’s service. And 
yet the attitude of the combatant is not the ideal attitude toward 
new truth. To fight all change is to put one’s self at issue with 
life. Arrested development, stagnation, mental and spiritual death 
would surely follow in the wake of this porcupine attitude of 
bristling antagonism to all which may differ from the accepted 
views of the past. 

Attitude of the Indifferent. 

But there is also the attitude of the mole, as well as that of the 
porcupine. The latter at least is conscious of the presence of 
something different from the opinions of the past. His antagonism 
means that he is immensely alert over this newcomer, this inter- 
loper, this pretender that threatens to spoil the peace and prosperity 
of Zion. This other man on the contrary is so satisfied with his 
present light, or it may be darkness, that he is willing to keep 
buried, oblivious to the fact that any new light is shining for him 
in the heavens. He is as blind as a bat to any new possibilities of 
knowing God better, or apprehending his truth more ¢learly. It is 
better to be a combatant than an indifferent non-combatant. The 
attitude of blind indifference and of self-satisfaction, which buries 
itself in profound darkness and does not know that the sun is 
shining and journeying ever toward the noon-diy is worse, if 
anything, than the alertness of positive opposition. As a teacher 
he is the blind leading the blind. Give us the porcupine in 
preference to the mole. 

Too Ready Conformity. 

There is also the attitude of one who tries to adapt himself 
to each new view as he comes in touch with it. His opinions are 
determined by his environs. This is the chameleon type. He is 
fascinated by every strange notion, as he may read it in the 
latest out-put of the press. Ever learning, he never comes to a 
knowledge of the truth because truth for him is not a progressive, 
but a fluctuating, shifting variable, which today is, and tomorrow 
is cast on the ash-heap. His moving pictures are too rapid and 
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jerky for real life. He cannot be a teacher of others because 
there is no theological constant in his thinking. He is a chameleon. 
Akin to this type is the man who, whenever a new view is ex- 
pressed in philosophy or in science proceeds immediately to make 
his religious views conform. He at once imitates the fashion in 
the world of thinking. This may be called the simian or monkey 
attitude. “We must get in line with assured results of science,” 
says one, hastily; without adequately thinking the matter through, 
nor remembering how fallible and evanescent many of the “latest 
results” of science have proved to be. There are those, who, 
conversant with the fact that religionists have so often in the 
past taken a stand against the views advanced by the scientists 
only to find that they must ingloriously fall back defeated (as 
was true in the case of Galileo and his unshakable theories con- 
cerning the earth and its rotations)—these become too ready to fall 
into line with current scientific speculations. They find, however, 
that they are after a while just as badly off because of their 
precipitous haste to conform to a new false theory as those were 
who held fast to an old false theory. While the current theology 
in every age will probably always be more or less influenced by the 
prevailing philosuphy of that time; and our own ideas of God must 
always take into the account all evidence which the science of nature, 
God’s handiwork, affords, yet theologians and preachers also who 
have sometimes been too eager to ape or affect the latest guesses of 
science, much to their detriment as constructive leaders of thought. 


First Step in the Discovery of Truth. 

What, then, is the proper attitude towards new truth? What is 
the sane and manlike way to deal with it? It might not be amiss 
first for one to ask “Is it really new?” Much error might be 
avoided were the inquirer to ask, “Is the theory or the opinion 
advanced something new, or simply an old error re-galvanized?!” 
A study of the history of religious doctrine would be a fine disen- 
chantment for many a hasty and false fascination. Having become 
convinced that the alleged new truth is really new and also true, 
there now arises the problem of convincing others of its truth. 

Here emerges one of the most difficult problems of the preacher. 
There are some discoveries and some changes so radical in character, 
or which are regarded as so revolutionary in their nature that there 
enters into the problem of preaching them a very subtle question. 
We have heard preachers declare, “I am convinced of the truth 
of this (or that) position but it would never do to preach it.” 
“Why not?” one inquires. “Recause the people do not believe it, 
and it would cost me my pulpit and my standing as a minister.” 
If this is all, it is sheer cowardice, and he who takes this stand 
is, of course, unworthy of religious leadership. He is not a leader 
at all, nor a teacher of truth, but simply a second-hand mouthpiece. 


The Preacher, While Courageous, Must Be Helpful. 


The more conscientious preacher, confronted with similar condi- 
tions, says, “My religious opinions have changed because of newly 
discovered evidence, but I fear that in preaching the new views I 
may seriously unsettle the faith of some, if not very many of my 
hearers. I am set for the strengthening and not for the unsettling 
of their faith, therefore I will be silent.” This position has a show 
of wisdom, but is shallow. Of course, there may be some subjects 
upon which a preacher or a teacher may have opinions which are 
sufficiently unimportant and remote from the real life and needs 
of the people, that there is no special demand upon him to give 
them to others. Furthermore, we must greatly respect the man 
who in his teaching tenderly regards the safety of those of whom 
God has made him a teacher. On the other hand, one cannot thus 
easily throw off responsibility, saying, “I shall be silent concerning 
truth, for fear the faith of those in error may be shaken, and 
their religious safety endangered. For safety in error is no safety; 
and the most dangerous danger is that of unconscious security in 
the midst of danger. Besides, if a thing is true it will finally pre- 
vail; and it is always a serious pity whenever the masses learn the 
truth from other lips and other pens than those who should have 
been and are the natural teachers of that truth. Whatever was true 
in the teachings of Voltaire—and he did show clearly many of the 
errors and weaknesses of the current priestcraft of his day—would 
have been far better learned from sympathetic teachers of Christian 
truth. It would surely be vastly better for the people to learn 
their biblical criticism from a reverent teacher of scripture than from 
a modern Tom Paine. 

False and True Teaching. 

The policy of keeping quiet upon important subjects for fear of 
unsettling the faith of the young or disturbing the serenity of the 
old is as near-sighted as it is unworthy of the teacher of religious 
truth. Having been convinced that a certain new view is the 
correct one there are two ways to promulgate it. 

The first is that of the iconoclast who starts in with the task 
of smashing the old as the first, best preparation for the estab- 
lishment of the new. He gets himself into unnecessary trouble and 
fails to achieve his purpose. Men do not change their opinions 
as they change their coats. You may dynamite an old building to 
make place for a new, but it is dangerous to dynamite men’s long- 
established and sacred religious opinions. It is found difficult to 
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anything but scepticism upon such debris. The plan of the 

" noclast overlooks the true psychology. 

What then is the safe and sane method in propagating new truth 
ng those whose minds have long held an old error with a 

ro devotion? The reply is by the method of a gradual dis- 

cneatet. It is the method of the true teacher, who by degrees 

leads the pupil from where he stands to where he should stand. 

We have seen the old fashioned magic lantern with its slides—the 
picture which comes after pushing out the stide which preceded; 
and we have seen the modern double lantern with its method of 
agissolving views.” It is the latter and not the former which should 
be imitated if we would safely correct men’s views on vital religious 
subjects. Two preachers come to believe that the views their 

ple have held concerning the Bible are erroneous and harmful to 
refigious character and to real Christian development. The one 
proceeds to batter down those views, and finds at last that he has 
succeeded in destroying the faith of many in the Bible as a 
revelation of divine truth at all. The other proceeds upon a dilTerent 
princip'e; he continually holds up the Bible in its correct light and 
by degrees finds he has succeeded in displacing the old bibliolatry 
by an enlarged conception of what the word of God is. All are 
helped and the faith of none is wrecked. Even the oldest grand- 
mother has not been frightened during the process. 

It is said of a certain London preacher that during his preaching 
the ushers are kept busy carrying out grandmothers in various 
stages of collapse! One man speaks the truth and men and 
women are shocked. Another announces the same truth and men 
are set to pondering, and are edified. The preacher has no right 
unnecessarily to endanger the faith of the sensitive or the weak 
by his rash haste to advance truth. Here the ancient maxim, 
‘Make haste slowly,” is the sum of wisdom. 
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Little Sister’s Chance. 











They thought Little Sister was asleep. Perhaps she was at first, 
but gradually mother’s low tones and Big Sister’s voice untangled 
themselves from Little Sister’s dreams. It was comfortable in the 
sitting-room. The fire snapped am crackled, the cluck ticked slowly, 






himself about his beautiful fists and toes. Outside the wind howled 
and snow swept around the house. Little Sister, lying upon the 
couch, heard mother say: 

“Grandma wasn’t lonely, was she?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Big Sister. “She is almost as happy as if 
it were summer.” 

“What was she doing?” asked mother. 

“Looking over seed catalogues and making garden plans. 
Grandpa was reading.” 

There was silence for a moment, and Little Sister, with her eyes 
closed, could see the cottag’ next door surrounded by the flowers 
that grandma loved. Big Sister changed the subject. 

“Well.” said she, “Little Sister shall go to college.” 

The child on the couch was too sleepy to speak. Why must she 
ever go to college? Hadn't she been ill all winter and hadn’t the 
doctor said that she mustn’t be allowed to go to school for many 
months? Instead of opening her eyes, Little Sister merely tried 
to keep from slipping back into the land of dreams. She wished 
to hear more. 

“There, sister dear, don’t give up,” said mother. “Another year 
everything may be changed and we may be able to manage 30 you 
can go to college.” 

“No, mother,” was the reply. “how can it be? We thought the 
same thing last year. [ am glad grandma doesn’t realize that the 
money | earned teaching school paid for their coal, and. in fact, 
that it wag every cent gone before the middle of winter. No, 
mother, we can’t do it. I'll just have to keep right on teaching 
country schools, and we'll hope the boys will grow up and be a 
credit to the family. Maybe baby will be the president of the 
United States. And Little Sister shall go to college.” 

‘you see.” interrupted mother, “we had unusual expenses this 
winter. Grandpa and grandma both ill for six weeks, wasn’t it? 
Then Jimmy had the whooping cough. and as for Little Sister, 
poor child, why she hasn’t cost so much in all her life together as 
she did this particular winter when father had put every cent he 
could spare in a new business.” ° 

“It does seem,” remarked Big Sister, “as if sometimes everything 
happens in a bunch. We are fortunate to be all alive and happy. 
All T say is, Little Sister shall have her chance.” 

A few months later grandma’s garden began to think of summer. 
The sweet old lady and Little Sister were together from morning 
until night after the snow meltcd and the first robin came. 

“Why, grandma,” called Little Sister one day, “our garden is 
running away! It’s trying to get to the woods, sure as anything. 
I met a tiny pansy straight on the path. It was yellow and it 
woulin’t even stop to bow! Just said: ‘Don’t step on me’!” 

“Do yon know what I would do if I were younger?” asked 
grandma when the two stopped laughing. 
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“No; what would you do?” 

“Sit here on the steps beside me and I will tell you. 
through our wood-lot is a short cut to the village.” 

“Yes, | know that.” 

“Well, working people are the ones who usually take the short 
cuts. Every morning little Miss Brown, the dressmaker, goes that 
way and comes home at night. Then there’s Mrs. O’Toole, who 
goes out to wash and scrub. She walks through the woods, and the 
little lame girl who works at the canning factory, and Jessie 
Carson, that delicate louking bookkeeper, and oh, ever so many 
others, and workingmen with dinner pails.” 

Little Sister nodded her curls almost into a tangle. 

“Well,” grandma continued, “it is a straight road from here to 
the bit of woods, but in the woods the road twists and turns, in 
and out and around the trees and across the brook, and’ what I 
would do, Little Sister, is this: At every bend of the road 1 would 
plant flowers—violets and pansies in the shady places, scarlet 
geraniums and poppies in the sunshiny patches. Then the walk 
would be a lovely one and would make every one happier who 
passes through the woods.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Little Sister, “let’s do it! I’m younger, don’t 
you see. and I can’t go to school this summer, so if you'll tell me 
where to plant things, "ll do it. We'll help your garden run away, 
grandma. Big Sister says she guesses we’re doing good in the 
world when we make it pleasanter for other folks.” 

As the weeks and months went by Little Sister’s labors were 
rewardid, Flowers bloomed in the woods as if by magic; here 
a clump of daisies, there a bed of petunias. At every turn of the 
road old friends from grandma’s garden greeted the passer-by. 

One thing disappointed Little Sister. If the dressmaker or the 
bookkeeper appreciated the new beauty of the woods, they said 
nothing. Mrs. 0’Toole’s remarks were discouraging. 

“Folks ain’t got much to do that plant flowers in a place like 
this.” she sniffed. “At our house the voung ones raise vegetables!” 

Vegetables. to be sure. Little Sister sat by the brook one after- 
noon and wondered why she and grandma didn’t think to plant 
vegetables. 

“After I went and made myself so expensive last winter that 
Rig Sister couldn’t go to college. I] wonder why I didn’t think of 
vegetables! I ought to be tending a potato patch and picking off 
potato bugs ’stead of watering honeysuckles out of a brook.” 

At that moment Little Sister remembered that grandpa had 
planted a big vegetable garden. 

“So, there, Mrs. ©’Toole!” she said aloud. 

“Rut my name isn’t Mrs. O’Toole,” a voice replied. Across the 
brook Little Sister saw a beautiful woman and a voy. 

The child stared. She didn’t know what to say. 

“Were you ever here before, little girl?” asked the woman. 

“Yes’m.” answered the child. 

“Richard and I have been here every day for the last week. We 
think it is such a lovely place. We were attracted by the flowers. 
Do von know who owns the woods?” 

“Yer’m.” 

“Do you suppose the place is for sale?” 

“Yes’m, I know it is.” 

Little Sister’s tones waxed eager. Hadn’t father heen trying to 
sell that piece of woods ever since she could remember? 

“Will von tell me where to find the owner?” asked the stranger. 

“Yes’m, I’ll show you exactly where he is if you'll follow me.” 

“Won’t we follow, though!” echoed the boy. 

After leading mother and child through the village Little Sister 
pointed toward her father’s place of business. 

“You go in there to the office.” said she, “and ask for my—ask 
for Mr. Edson, and—he’s the man that owns the woods.” 

Rack home flew Little Sister with the news. When father came 
at night his face was one broad smile. The stranger had offered him 
a price for that wood-lot that astonished the village. 

“She intends to build a summer home on that high ground by 
the brook.” said father. “Who would have thought.” he continued, 
“that grandma and Little Sister would become such good real estate 
The woman says she wouldn’t have dreamed of the possi- 
That was landscape 


To go 


agents! 
bilities of that old road but for the flowers. 
gardening that paid!” 

“And—and now may Big Sister go to college?” demanded Little 
Sister. 

“Indeed she may, this very autumn, and stay four years! Oh, yes,” 
father added in answer to a look of dismay on the child’s face, 
“she'll be with us vacations.” 

“And when vou are a young lady,” Big Sister declared, “you shall 
surely have your chance!” 

“But, can’t you see,” laughed Little Sister, “I’ve had mine!” 

—The Interior. 





Cheerfulness is a small virtue, it is true, but it sheds such a 
brightness around us in this life that neither dark clouds nor rain 
can dispel its happy influence.—E. V. B. Alexander. 
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The church at Carbondale, Illinois, has had 
nine additions the last two Sundays. 










Texas Christian University, Waco, Texas, 
reports the largest enrollment in its history. 





There have been two additions at Rossville, 
lllingis, recently. M. S. Metzle is the min- 


ister. 





The church at Winnipeg, Manitoba, has 


trebled its Church Extension offering this 


year. 


Clay T. Runyan has resigned at La Junta, 
Colo., and is now open to call for evangelistic 


service. 





The territory of Mexico has held 4 good 
convention. F. F. Grim is the corresponding 
secretary of the territory. 





J, F. Clay has completed the second year 
of his ministry in Canton, Kansas. The 


ehurch had six additions pne Sunday recently. 





The church at Milestone, Sask., suffers a 
great loss in the resignation of A. R. Adams, 
who was our pioneer preacher in that sec- 


tion. 





The church at Beard, Kentucky, has just 
held a successful revival. Prof. H. L. Cal- 
houn, of the College of the Bible, was the 
evangelist. 

Geo. S. Snively now makes his home at 
Greenville, Ill., to be with nts parents in their 
declining years. He is open to call for evan- 
gelistic service. 

Kansas Disciples will celebrate their 
Jubilee Year in convention at Topeka, Oct. 
22-28. The program prepared is a feast of 


great good things. 





The work at Quindaro Boulevard Mission 
in Kansas City is prospering. A meeting held 
recently resulted in twenty accessions. A 
church will be organized soon. 





The church at Guthrie, Oklahoma, has 
built a large tabernacle 80x100 feet in which 
it is holding evangelistic meetings. John L. 
Brandt is the evangelist. 

The great northwest is loyal to the organi- 
zations of the church. The congregation at 
Milestone, Sask., has doubled its apportion- 


ment to Church Extension. 





R. Tibbs Maxey, general evangelist in Mis- 
souri, held a meeting recently in Corder. 
Twenty-seven were added to the church and 
an old church difference was settled. 

The church at Olney, Ill, has recently 
redecorated its building and has the 
handsomest place of worship in Olney. J. 
Fred Jones paid them a visit recently. 


now 





The church at Leesville, Missouri, has just 
elosed a profitable evangelistic effort lasting 
three weeks. W. S. Hood, of Clinton, did the 
preaching. There were thirteen additions. 





Dr. F. D. Power, of Washington, D. C., 
celebrated his thirty-third anniversary with 
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the Vermont Avenue church recently. 
is the longest pastorate in our brotherhood. 





J. E. Teaney has closed his meeting at 
Hester, Missouri. Twenty were added to the 
church and the membership of the church 
brought to a more spiritual conception of 
our holy religion. 





President Miner Lee Bates, of Hiram Col- 
lege, reports a 20 per cent increase in the 
attendance there this year. The equipment 
and faculty at Hiram is better able to de 
justice to its students than ever before. 





Prosperity, Missouri, is a mining town. H. 
F. King, of Carterville, held a meeting there 
in the skating rink. The result was 47 addi- 
tions to the The church is much 
strengthened and encouraged. 


church. 





The* first church building erected for the 
use of the Disciples in New Jersey will be 
dedicated soon. Z. T. Sweeney will be mas- 
ter of ceremonies on that occasion. The 
church is located at East Orange and S. N. 
D. Wells is the pastor. 





The Tennessee state convention will not be 
held at Rockwood, as formerly planned, but 
has been changed to Chattanooga, Oct. 26-29. 

The church at Blue Hill, Neb., is in a meet- 
ing. Edward Clutter is the evangelist and 
N. F. Horne is the minister. 





The Century is grateful for a word of ap- 
proval from Chas. E. Varney, Paw Paw, Mich- 
igan. Mr. Varney is in the lecture field, 
where he is widely known, but we trust some 
good church will entice him into the quieter, 
though in our opinion more useful walk of 
the Christian pastorate. 

Christian University of Canton, Missouri, 
is enjoying a most marked increase in attend- 
ance this year. About sixty of the students 
are preparing for the gospel ministry. The 
great state of Missouri with its numerous 
churches will have a place waiting for each 
men. 


of these young 


Rev. Louis S. Cupp, pastor of the Hyde 
Park church, of Kansas City, began his fourth 
year there Sunday, Oct. 4. The church reports 
70 additions for last year, 352 additions for 
the past three years. ‘The congregation raised 
$7,565 for local work last year, and $410 for 
missions. They begin a meeting Oct. 18, with 
Hamilton and Thomas as evangelists. 


Rev. J. J. Haley will remove from Califor- 
nia, where he has been living recently, to 
Eustis, Fla. In a letter to the editors he 
says to tell our readers that Eustis is the 
most ideal spot in the United States to 
spend a winter. “For fishing, boating, hunt- 
ing, good preaching (this winter!), lovely 
scenery and a divine atmosphere, Eustis is 
ideal. Tell the brethren to come down.” 





Mr. and Mrs. Nelson H. Trimble, of Balti- 
more, Md., held a meeting recently at a little 
country church at Perry Hawkins, Md. The 
meeting was held in a grove and attended by 
both saint and sinner. Twenty-five came as 
a result of the meeting, nineteen making the 
good confession. The most remarkable result 
of the meeting was that two and possibly 
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three of the young men who came during th 
meeting expect to enter the ministry, 














The church at Flanagan, IIl., just Closed , 
successful revival. The church was built 
and greatly strengthened spiritually, p, 
visible results of the meeting were eleven a. 
ditions, ten being by baptism. John R. gy 
den was the evangelist. Charles E. Mc¥y 
led the singing. Mr. McVay is now singing 
at Fremont, Neb. 














Richard Martin, evangelist. of the “Martip 
family,” just closed a remarkable meeting 
at Piedmont, Kan., where there was » 
church, no minister, and the gospel plea wy 
unknown. He left a church of 60 memben 
a Sunday-school a Christian Endeavor, , 
Ladies’ Aid, got two lots—will build chug 
—and the plea is known by hundreds wh 
never heard it before. Evangelist Richayj 
Martin is now at Valparaiso, Neb. 




















Royal J. Dye writes: “The churches of On 
gon have undertaken to raise $15,000 to buik 
a mission steamboat for the Congo. We hay 
a wonderful field open to us in the great 
Bolenge district. There are 5,000,000 peopk 
in this district alone. They speak one lap. 
guage—they are actually pleading for th 
Gospel. The great Basiri river and its trib. 
taries have 1,000 miles of navigable water. 
ways whichdhis steamboat may ply. Wear 
the only people working in this distriet 
Some of our native evangelists who have ben 
working at the most remote point report 7 
people who have turned from the old lif 
and are seeking the Gospel light.” 
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Wichita, Kas., Oct. 4, 5, 1908 

Christian Century, 235 E. 40th St., Chicago. 
In great meeting with Central Chur 
Brother Allen strong pastor. Most excellest 
organization. Services in church last week @ 
account of cold weather. Tabernacle packe 
this afternoon and night; sixty-eight added; 
515 to date. We raised $400 back indebtei- 
ness on church this morning and they gar 
us splendid thank offering tonight. 382 a 
Sunday-school the last two Sundays. Many 
grand, noble souls in this living link churh 
Brother and Sister Ullum have entered Yale 
G P. Rockwell and wife, and Van Camp ar 




















with us. Close this week; meet us at Nev 
Orleans. Chas. Reign Scoville. 9:35 a. m 














Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 4-5, 108. 
Christian Century, 
Chicago, Il. 
Centennial missionary offering today ¢ 
Independence Boulevard Church five thot 
sand dollars, total missionary offerings ¢ 


year, nine thousand dollars. 
Geo. H. Comb. 




















Fostoria, Ohio, Sept. 26-28, 1908.—On 
hundred ard seventy-seven in twenty-six dap 
of invitation in the conservative westera ® 
serve, Herbert Yeuell received an ovatio 
Each night the last week of the meeting 
the moment he stepped inside the buildia 
the ovation began. At the farewell ser” 
a purse of gold was presented to hit 
Greatest victory ever won by a single 


gregation in northwestern Ohio. 
V. G. Hostetter 
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There were two additions at the Armour 
Avenue Christian church (colored) the past 
month. Mr. Cottirain reports the church has 
had two successive rally Sundays. 

Will F. Shaw reported two additions at the 
Sheffield avenue church last Sunday. 

The Evanston church had a Harvest Home 
celebration last Sunday. The church was 
decorated with emblems of the fall time. The 
choir prepared special music. The program 
of the day included all the regular services, 
a sunrise prayer-meeting and a praise service 
in the afternoon. C. G. Kindred, of Engle- 
wood, and Will F. Shaw of the North Side 
church, spoke at the afternoon meeting. The 
church was packed at the evening service, 
and the Sunday-school attendance was 205. 
The collections for the day were nearly eighty 
dollars. Visitors were present from other 
churches, two coming from Batavia. Every- 
thing indicates a good year for the church. 

C. M. Kreidler reports one addition at the 
West End church last Sunday. There have 
been five additions the last two weeks. 

The Metropolitan church is instituting some 
institutional features in its work. A tennis 
court is being operated for the young people 
and some gymnasium classes will be organ- 
ized this winter. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. C. Morrison celebrated 
their second wedding anniversary last Satur- 
day. As a token of their esteem, the Monroe 
street church presented Mrs. Morrison a ticket 
to accompany her husband to New Orleans to 
the International Convention of Christian 
churches. 

E. J. Arnot preached at Batavia last Sun 
day. : 

There were three additions at the Memoria 
church last Sunday. Dr. Willett is now in 
his pulpit every Sunday. 

A number of Disciples from Chicago are 
planning to attend the convention at New 
Orleans this week. Among those who are 
going are Dr. Willett, C. C. Morrison, O. F. 
Jordan and Mrs. F. L. Childs. 

The church at South Chicago is arranging 
a union prayer-meeting with the Baptist 
church in the same neighborhood. This ar- 
rangement to last for two or three months. 
The design of this is to cultivate closer fel- 
lowship between the two churches. 

The Disciples’ Divinity House is opening 
this week. Both Dr. Willett and Dr. Gates 
are offering courses. Dr. Gates will give a 
course on “The History and Principles of 
Christian Union.” Dr. Willett will give the 
following courses: “Deuteronomy,” “A Sur- 
vey of Hebrew History,” “A History of Israel 
from Solomon to the £xile.” Dr. Willett will 
have a Sunday morning class on the “Social 
Teachings of the Priests.” This will be 
attended by undergraduates of the university. 

A number of new men have arrived in 
Chicago to study in the Disciples’ Divinity 
House. The new students are G. W. Sarvis, 
of Des Moines; Mrs. Sarvis, Luke Stewart, 
J. T, Arnot, E. J. Arnot, J. C. Williams, T. 
H. Conrad. Some of the former students who 
will be in residence are H. F. Burns, R. W. 
Gentry, C. E. Rainwater, A. J. Saunders, 
Mark Peckham, Guy Hoover, W. D. Endres 
and C. A. Exley. 

F.C. Cothran was a caller at the Christian 
Century office this week. He took home a 
copy of “Historical Documents” which should 
be in the library of every preacher in our 
brotherhood. 


Geo. A. Campbell is preaching at the even- 
ing services of the combined church in Austin 
this month. Next montu Rev. Mr. Martin, 
the Congregational preacher, will take the 
evening services and Mr. Campbell will 
preach at the morning services. 

R. W. Gentry resigned as assistant pastor 
of the Memorial church. This was according 
to the union agreement. Rev. R. N. Van 
Doren, editor of the Baptist Standard, 
will probably be called to succeed Mr. Gentry. 
Dr. Willett and Rev. Mr. Van Doren will 
make a strong team for the work of the 
Memorial church. 

On Nov. 12, at Chicago, the Baptist Broth- 
erhood Convention will assemble, and one of 
their main themes is the relation of Baptist 
laymen to the evangelization of the sixty-one 
millions of non-Christians who constitute the 
field of that church. 


DAVID WALK. 


The passing of Rev. David Walk has been 
recorded in the secular press. He was one 
of the “old guard,” a public servant of 
Christ for fifty-six years. His death took 
place in Galveston, Texas, Sept. 15. Some of 
our strongest churches have been his pastor- 
ates—Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Kansas City 
and the Linden Street church of Kansas City. 
He was one of the last of the pioneer preach- 
ers. Among his associates were Campbell, 
Longan, Johnson, Errett, W. T. Moore and 
J. W. McGarvey. His last two years were 
spent for the most part in Chicago. 

We are in receipt of a copy of the Chris- 
tian Banner, the state paper of Michigan. A 
good statement is made of the state of our 
plea in Michigan. Attention is called to 
important cities such as Jackson, Bay City, 
Niles and Port Huron, where we have no 
church. In Detroit we have five churches, 
two of them codperating in the missionary 
enterprises. There are two churches in Grand 
Rapids. It is apparent that our people have 
not yet attacked the city problem in Michi- 
gan as should be done. 

W. M. Mindell had a great meeting at Old- 
field, Missouri. There were thirty confes- 
sions and five other additions. There had 
been no church in this town but one will now 
be organized. 

G. H. Bassett and Oscar Marks held a two 
weeks’ meeting at Keytesville, Missouri, with 
twenty-nine additions. 

We are in receipt of a souvenir brochure of 
recent Baptist and Christian church buildings 
constructed by Geo. W. Kramer, architect, of 
New York City. Mr. Kramer has done more 
than any man among the Disciples to develop 
good taste in the matter of church archi- 
tecture. His recent achievement in the beau- 
tiful Euclid Ave. Church in Cleveland is a 
conspicuous illustration of his work. 





A. A. Doak arranged all day services Sept. 
27 in the church at Colfax, Washington. The 
attendance in the Bible-school was 103. S. 
P. Schooling, of Pullman, Washington, 
preached acceptably both morning and even- 
ing. A platform meeting was held in the 
There was one baptism and four 
The additions 


afternoon. 
other accessions for the day. 
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for two Sundays are twenty-two. It is a 
great joy to the struggling church in this 
county-seat town to experience this growth. 





Our crowded columns will not allow us this 
week to fulfil the promise made in last week’s 
issue to begin our series of editorials on the 
“Means of Grace.” The articles will be forth- 
coming in subsequent issues. 

November 22 is Children’s Day for Home 
Missions. For years this day has been grow- 
ing in favor with the Bible schools, and 
with the present scheme of co-operation be- 
tween the state superintendents and George 
B. Ranshaw, of the Home Board, there is 
bright prospect that this year the schools 
will give Home Missions the emphasis long 
deserved, but never oefore accorded to this 
important and fundamental interest. 

A number of suggestive and helpful leaf- 
lets pertaining to the proper and profitable 
observance of Children’s Day for Home Mis- 
sions have been issued by the American 
Christian Missionary Society. A very lively 
campaign is being waged with the high aim 
of enlisting every school in the support of 
national home missions. State 
superintendents are pushing the _ schoois 
along this line with an enthusiasm suggestive 
of the late teacher-training campaign. Of 
one thing there: seems little doubt. More 
Bible schools will observe Children’s Day in 
November than ever lined up in a single 
year for Home Missions. 

Despite the tight times the Sunday-schools 
made a gain of $504.04 in their support of 
Home Missions last year. The campaign 
for the Centennial Year is now thoroughly 
organized and national and state secretaries 
are throwing wonderful energy into the prep- 
aration for the day. No less than a half 


state and 


LIFE’S ROAD 
Smoothed by Change of Food. 





Worry is a big load to carry and an 
unnecessary one. When accompanied by 
indigestion it certainly is cause for the 
blues. 

But the whole trouble may be easily 
thrown off and life’s road be made easy and 
comfortable by proper eating and the culti- 
vation of good cheer. Hear what a Troy 
woman says: 

“Two years ago I made the acquaintance 
of Grape-Nuts and have used the food once 
a day and sometimes twice, ever since. 

“At the time I began to use it life was 
a burden. I was for years afflicted with 
bilious sick headache, caused by indigestion, 
and nothing seemed to relieve me. 

“The trouble became so severe I had to 
leave my work for days at a time. 

“My nerves were in such a state I could 
not sleep and the doctor said I was on the 
verge of nervous prostration. I saw an adv. 
concerning Grape-Nuts and bought a package 
for trial. 

“What Grape-Nuts has done for me is 
certainly marvelous. I can now sleep like a 
child, am entirely free from the old trouble 
and have not had a headache in over a year. 
I feel like a new person. I have recom- 
mended it to others. One man I knew ate 
nothing but Grape-Nuts, while working on 
the ice all winter, and said he never felt 
better in his life.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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dozen states have announced a determination 
the Centennial motto, “Every 
School in Line for 1909.” Sunday-school 
superintendents everywhere are requested to 


to realize 


fall into line. 


KENTUCKY WORK AND WORKERS IN 
SEPTEMBER. 


was in Harlan county 


J. W. Masters 
twenty days, holding a meeting at Baxter, in 
addition .o being at the dedication of the 
house of worship at Harlan Court House. 
He has accomp.ished a splendid work in build- 
ing the house at that county seat. He bap- 
tized eight people during the month. 

W. J. Cocke had a fine month as to results 
in several ways. Thirty added, twenty-four 
by confession and baptism. He is in a meet- 
ing now at Pembroke, and the latter part 
of the month is not included in above state- 
ment. 

J. W. 
county in a needy field. 


Edwards added three in Hardin 
He is working in 
some destitute fields. 

Two added is the work of A. Sanders in 
Big Sandy Valley. He announces that Carey 
E. Morgan has agreed to rededicate the house 
of worship. 

Robert Kirby added eight in Cumberland 
and Adair counties. 

Louis A. Kohler was two Sundays at Brom- 
ley. Work about as usual. 

The work at Jackson moves on about as it 
has for some months. C. M. Summers, the 
preacher, says that the financial part of it is 
hard to keep up. 

There was one addition in J. B. Flinchum’s 
Breathitt county work. 

Forty-two additions constitute a part of 
the splendid results of the work of Z. Ball 
during the past month. 

There were thirteen added at Latonia dur- 
ing August and September at regular services. 
Audiences fine and work exceilent in every 
way. 

D. G. Combs had thirteen additions during 


the month. He is now in the evangelistic 
field and is in great demand in Eastern 
Kentucky. 


Two additions at Jellico, and Raymond G. 
Sherrer reports matters as moving on very 
well. 

H. H. Thompson reports six added, five of 
them by baptism. He has held a meeting at 
Mouth of Marrowbone, not far from Hellier, 
and will be at the latter place in October for 
meeting. Elkhorn City will also have his help 
in a meeting very soon. 

It is noticeable that a considerable number 
of the workers have not indicated the results 
of the month’s work. Only about half of the 
men have told us what they are doing. We 
insist that every man shall report. 

H. W. Elliott. was at work all the month. 
While a number of our strong churches failed 
to help us up to the time of the Hopkinsville 
convention and many of the smaller churches 
that we hoped to have help from, failed us, 
still we were able to report an advance over 
the past year in amount paid by the churches 
and also in the number contributing. The 
receipts of the month to time of convention 
amounted to $1,007.56. 

We are row hard at work on another year. 
Already letters have been sent out relative 
to the November offering. Matter is in the 
hands of the printer to be used for stimulat- 
ing interest in our state work. A leaflet en- 
titled: “Greater Kentucky Missions” will be 
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ready in a few days for broadcast distribu- 
tion. Letters to be used by the preacher or 
officers and coin pockets can be had for the 
asking. We hope that the brethren will order 
this material freely and use it diligently. 
A Great Blundcr to Put Off the State 
Offering. 

Too much emphasis cannot be .aid on the 
necessity of taking the offering at the time 
appointed by the churches that expect to take 
a special offering for the work. A few 
churches have adopted a missionary plan 
other than days set apart; but the great 
majority expect to take an offering for this 
work especially, if they expect to help it at 
all. Put it off now ard it gets in the way 
of every thing else, or else is pushed out of 
the way by every thing else. Let the whole 
church in Kentucky move forward in Novem- 
ber and make it a really great month for our 
work, 

H. W. Elliott, Sec. 

Sulphur, Ay., Oct. 2, 1908, 


LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT PROGRESS. 


By J. Campbell White, General Secretary. 


Remarkable progress continues to charac- 
terize the development of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. Not only is the world 
ripe for a great advance on the part of the 
church, but the men of the church seem eager 
for something more worth while than ma- 
terial gain to which to devote their best intel- 
hgence and energy. 

At the present moment, a national cam- 
paign is on in Canada, under the auspices of 
the movement. At twenty centers, from 
Sydney on the Atlantic, to Victoria, on the 
Pacific, campaigns are being conducted dur- 
ing September and October. The one ques- 
tion being considered at all of these centers 
is this: Will Canada evangelize her share of 
the world? 

At this writing, six of the twenty cam- 
paigns have been held. Without exception 
they have been marked by intense interest 
and profound conviction. Every city visited, 
at each of which there were representatives 
present from the surrounding district, clear 
and unequivocal answers have been given to 
the above question which unifies the whole 
series. It is estimated by Canadian mission- 
ary leaders that the churches of the Domin- 
ion, numbering about 900,000 communicants, 
should evangelize forty millions of people in 
the non-Christian world. The various denomi- 
nations in Canada, and one city after 
another, are seriously accepting their pro- 
portion of this responsibility, involving as it 
does in many cases, the trebling or quadrupl- 
ing of their aggregate missionary offerings. 

Every Missionary Board in VLanada is co- 
operating to the full extent of its power, in 
this interdenominational national campaign. 
One or more of the secretaries of each board 
is making the trip to the Pacific eoast, to 
participate in the meetings. A large number 
of business men, at their own expense, are 
traveling long distances to assist in enlisting 
the laymen of all Canada in this splendid 
enterprise. At least four of them are taking 
the trip all the way from Toronto to Van- 
couver in this way. One of the most promi- 
nent and successful business men of Toronto 
has publicily declared that he will never add 
another dollar to his capital, but will here- 
after devote his whole income to the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of Christ. 
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A splendid contributioin to the success o 
the meetings in the Maratime Provinces was 
made by Mr. D. F. Wilber, the Americay 
Consul-General at Halifax. He gave a Week 
of his time to attending four of the city can. 
paigns. His story is very remarkable. Thy 
years ago he went to Singapore as the Ameri. 
ean Consul-General, as he himself says, % 
man of the world!” During his two yeary 
residence there, the evidence of the trans. 
forming power of the gospel upon the heathen 
all about him, was so overwhelming, that 
both he and his wife surrendered their own 
lives to Christ, and now count it their chief 
joy to promote the world-wide kingdom. It 
was a very discerning remark he made to 
me during the week we spent together, when 
he said, “Nothing is doing so much to produce 
cordial relations between Canada and the 
United States, as this Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement.” 5 

It was thought best to have the Canadian 
national campaign during the period preced. 
ing the presidential election in the Unite 
States. As soon as the election excitement jg 
over, the schedule of Laymen’s Movement 
Campaigns in the United States will begin. 
On Nov. 10 and 11, at St. Louis, the laymen 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church are gath. 
ering to launch their denominational Lay. 
men’s Missionary Movement, the object of 
which is to add a million dollars annually for 
the next four years, to the foreign missionary 
offerings of that church. 

On Nov. 14, at Boston, the General Com. 
mittee of the Laymen’s Movement, consisting 
of over 100 laymen from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, will hold its an. 
nual meeting. Many of the members of the 


‘committee will remain to assist in the great 


interdenominational campaign under the aus- 
pices of the movement, to be held in Boston, 
Nov. 15 to 22. 

On Dec. 3-6, the first Interdenominational 
State Convention of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement will be held at Atlanta. All de- 
nominations are co-operating to bring 
together their best laymen from all parts of 


NO GUSHER 
But Tells Facts About Postum. 





“We have used Postum for the past eight 
years,” writes a Wis. lady, “and drink it 
three times a day. We never tire of it. 

“For several years T could scarcely eat 
anything on account of dyspepsia. bloating 
after meals, palpitation, sick headache—in 
fact was in such misery and distress I tried 
living on hot water and toast for nearly # 
year. 

“T had quit coffee, the cause of my trouble, 
and was using hot water, but this was no 
nourishing. 

“Hearing of Postum T began drinking it 
and my ailments disappeared. and now I cap 
eat anything I want without trouble. 

“My parents and husband had about. the 
same experience. Mother would often suffer 
after eating, while yet drinking coffee. My 
husband was a great coffee drinker and sul- 
fered from indigestion and headache. 

“After he stopped coffee and began Postim 
both ailments left him. He will not drink 
anything else now and we have it thre 
times a day. T could write more but am™ 
gusher—only state plain facts.” 

Name given by Postum Co.. Rattle Cree 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkt 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new @ 
appears from time to time. They are genui™ 
true, and full of human interest. 
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the state. The movement has now reached 
the stage when it can only meet the demands 
upon it by dealing with states as units. 
Four state conventions are already fixed for 
Georgia, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
Several others will be held during the winter. 
It is expected in this way to be able to prop- 
agate the spirit of the movement most 
rapidly and effectively. 

The movement has now eight secretaries 
giving their time to answering a fraction of 
the calls that come for the presentation of 
the work. Three of these are secretaries of 
the general movement, Mr. Herbert K. Cas- 
key, of Philadelphia, having joined the force 
recently. One secretary is employed by the 
Canadian council of the movement. Two are 
engaged in the movement in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, and one each in the 
Southern Methodist and Southern Baptist 
Laymen’s Movements. At least two other 
denominational movements are now seeking 
suitable secretaries. 

Thus on every hand, the spirit of the move- 
ment spreads, further and faster than any 
one can trace or record. God is at work, and 
we can only see or understand a fraction of 
his product in the lives of his people. 

My confidence grows stronger as the provi- 
dential indications multiply, that the greatest 
missionary development of human history is 
upon us. It will be accompanied by the 
greatest revival which the church has ever 
experienced. By undertaking to save the 
world, the church itself will be saved from 
matcrialism, formalism, commercialism, and 
indifference to the will of God. 


BIBLE SCHOOL RALLY IN ST. LOUIS. 





On Bible Study Day, Sept. 27, J. H. Bryan 
spoke in the forenoon at the Fourth church, 
St. Louis, and I spoke at the same hour at 
Compton Heights, at the united services of 
Bible school and church. In the afternoon 
during a rally of all the churches in St. 
Louis, at Compton Heights church, at which 
J. H. Hardin, J. H. Bryan, Earl Wilfley, and 
others, made addresses on Teacher-Train- 
ing, the Adult Bible Class movement, etc. 
There was good attendance of representa- 
tives of all our churches in the city, but on 
account of the continuous rain some were 
not represented. During the hour following, 
the churenes indicated their purpose to enlist 
Teacher-Training classes with the numbers 
here given: Compton Heights 100, Clifton 
Heights 40, Fourth Church 100, First Church 
50, Hamilton Avenue 40, with encouraging 
indications from other points that they will 
be in line. It was a happy day closing with 
an address at night by Bryan at Compton 
Heights, Hardin at night at the Fourth 
Church. There were many evidences of in- 
creasing interest in the minds of our St. 
Louis brethren on the subject of our Bible 
school work. During the afternoon rally 
the St. Louis Officers’ and Teachers’ Union 
which I organized two years ago, was 
resuscitated, with every indication that it 
will live and thrive from this on. It will 
soon be unanimous in St. Louis. 

J. H.*Hardin, State Supt., 
311 Century Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


COUNTY CAMPAIGNS MAKE IT 
UNANIMOUS. 
October Ist J. H. Brvan. our Adult Bible 
Class superintendent and field man, will be- 
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gin a month’s Bible school campaign among 
the churches of Clay county, to make it 
unanimous in that county. The county board 
will pay his salary and expenses for four 
weeks. Clay is one of the most important 
counties in the state, or any other s.ate, and 
a victory there will mean a world of good 
to the Bible school cause everywhere. 

In November Brother Bryan will go to 
Lincoln county for a similar canvass of that 
great county. In May he will make a similar 
canvass of good old Shelby county on like 
terms; and historic Clark county speaks of 
wanting him for a month. Other counties 
may take the hint, and if they desire to 
undertake such a campaign, let them write 
me about the matter at once. If we cannot 
make Missouri unanimous all at once, we 
propose to fight it out by counties. 

J. H. Hardin, State Supt., 
311 Century Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


CHURCH EXTENSION RECEIPTS. 





Comparative Statement for the Last Seven 
Days of September as Compared With 








Last Year. 

Churches: 
of 2. SeererrerreTe rrr rer $14,377.22 
ee Ge OE vk cccccrateknanna . 11,236.64 
A falling off of ............ ..++.8 3,140.58 

Individuals: 
POE BD FOO osc icandvnessscevenas $7,205.25 
Oe GR: FOE 6cvcscniacccuvs .... 2,776.41 
MG OE OE ig vc acaeciccccaiesss $4,318.41 


It will be noticed that there has been a 
total falling off in receipts as compared with 
last year, of $7,459.42. This can be ac- 
counted for by a bequest which was received 
last year amounting to $6,655. 

During the last week of September there 
was a falling off of only 19 in the number of 
contributing churches as compared with last 
year. Nearly every church that sent an 
offering made one of the following excuses: 
Drouth, short crops, hard times, September’s 
heat, people not returned from vacations, 
heavy rains and the presidential election. 

It is hoped that the churches will continue 
to do their best with offerings in October. 
Many of our very best churches have not 
responded at all. They will certainly be 
heard from in October because they are 
regular contributors. 

The day that this is written, Sept. 30, our 
books have closed, showing a falling behind 
in the total of our receipts from new sources 
of $5,016.11. This is not so bad for hard 
times. In the number of loans closed and 
the amount paid in closing these loans, we 
have had the biggest year in our history. 
Eighty-seven loans were closed, aggregating 
$170,325. 

Remit to G. W. Muckley, Cor. Sec., 500 
Water Works Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE BOOKS CLOSED. 











The missionary year of the Foregn Society 
closed Sept. 30. 


It is well known that during practically 


the whole year the work was somewhat hin- 
dered by the financial depression and political 
agitation. However, the year has been one 
full of richest blessings, both at home and 
on the mission fields. 
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The churches, as churches, have taken no 
backward step; 3,457, a gain of 42, responded 


to the call. They gave $128,347.00, an in- 
crease over the previous year of $4,879.00. 
Au will be glad also to learn of 24 new living- 
link churches, the largest number in any one 
year in our history. The Christian Endeavor 
societies, bequests, miscellaneous receipts, all 
show an increase. The number of personal 
offerins was almost doubled. There was a 
loss, however, in the amount received from 
this source. We regret to report a smal: loss 
in both the number and amount from the 
Sunday-schools. 

The total number of offerings of all classes 
reached the splendid figures of 9,898, showing 
a gain in number of offerings of 748, which is 
an unusual gain. This increase in different 
gifts indicates clearly an ever increasing in- 
terest. 

A heavy loss was sustained in annuity 
gifts. Only $7,700.00 was received from this 
source, a loss of $28,550.00. The financial 
depression made it impossible for a number 
of friends to command their funds, who ex- 
pected to give in this way. Last year we had 
some exceptionally large gifts on this plan. 

The total receipts of the year reached $274, 
324.00, a loss of $31,210.00. 

Notwithstanding this loss it is a pleasure 
to report the unprecedented month of Sep- 
tember, when the regular receipts reached the 
splendid sum of $68,606.00, a gain of $5,450. 
It is a pleasure also to report this, the great- 
est month of receipts in the history of the 
Foreign society. 

This statement would not be complete 
without mentioning the important fact that 
twenty-four new missionaries were sent to 
the field, and that this is by far the largest 
number ever before sent out in any one 
vear. 

The faithfulness of the missionaries, the 
new stations opened, the great increase in 
the attendance in the schools and colleges, 
the expansion of the native evangelistic 
staff, the increased enlargement and effici- 
ency of the medical work, together with the 
growing interest at home, all combine to 
make this the greatest, all-around record our 
people have ever made in the regions beyond. 
beyond. 

F. M. Rains, 
S. J. Corey, 
Secretaries. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Christian Center is an interesting insti- 
tutional work, one of the few in our entire 
brotherhood. It is located in Baltimore, Md., 
on North Fulton avenue. Some features 
are worthy of special note. There are two 
Bible schools, one using the International 
lessons, the other using the Blakeslee. It 
will be interesting to watch and see which 
is the more successful. The church provides 
access to library facilities of 200,000 volumes. 
The church has a Savings Bank for the 
children. There is a reading room that is 
open every day. A weekly paper is circu- 
lated free of charge. Such a program ought 
to be a compelling one in a city like Balti- 
more. Mr. and Mrs. Nelson H. Trimble are 
the ministers. 





—Twenty years ago a German taught the 
Japanese how to make shell buttons. Now 
Japan is exporting shell buttons to Germany, 
France and other countries. 
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FIRST OF ALL. 


This is the Centennial Year! We have 
something to do. It also happens to be 
the twentieth century and nothing goes 


without printer’s ink. 
One hundred years! 
printed will go a hundred times as far and 


reach a hundred times as many people as 


Yes, and your word 


if you merely say it. Again, journalism 
divides the expense of ordinary printed 
matter by a hundred and multiplies its 


power by another hundred. I am not argu- 


ing, I am stating facts. If you are not 
ready to accept them, go back into the 


thirteenth century and vegetate. 


First of all in the centennial advance we 


must have means of communication. Make 
the circulation of Christian newspapers 
unanimous! Go after subscribers like poli- 
ticians hunt votes, like anglers seek Bass, 
like salesmen pursue orders. Don’t depend 
upon paid solicitors. Use them where you 
ean. Give them the honor due their worthy 
and fruitful labor. But no country was 


ever saved by Mercenaries. The cause can- 
not triumph without the white-hot enthus- 
truth. 
This is a You 
know what a soul-saving and soul-keeping 
Magnify it! 


volunteers in the cause of 


work for 


iasm of 
Evangelists. 


power is the Christian press. 


Here is a supreme task for pastors and 
elders. Let the unfailing weekly visits of 


the papers help you to shepherd the flock 
Holy has made you 
one pastoral call on the 
fifty-two times 


over which the Spirit 
overseers. Multiply 
head of the 
as many as there are persons in that home. 
It will find every 
if it 
get discouraged! 


household into 


member every week. But 


fails once or forty times, it will not 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


for the deacons! The man 
reads, pays. The man who knows, 
works. The disciple who had a _ church 
paper in his former home, brings his letter 
at once to the church when he moves! 

For a glorious centennial with realized 
aims in Evangelism, Bible schools, Missions, 
Education, Benevolence and all the grace and 
power of Christian living, let everybody de 
vove the first days of October to putting 
this paper into every home. Begin now and 
never stop until you have done it! Organize 
you would to build a church or 


What a chance 
who 


for it as 
work up a revival! 
W. R. Warren, Centennial Secretary. 


THE CENTENNIAL SESSION AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 





address of Hugh Me 
there will be a 


In addition to the 
Lellan of Richmond, Ky., 
rapid fire presentation of the Centennial from 
These speeches of from two to 


every angle. 


will not be a few im- 
but 


electrical 


five minutes each 


promptu remarks, thoroughly prepared, 
concentrated and 


men who count in the Kingdom of God. 


messages from 


C. S. Brooks, New Castle, Pa. 
J. N. Jessup, Little Rock, Ark. 
W. E. Ellis, Cynthiana, Ky. 

J. T. Ogle, Paris, Tex. 


C. H. Winders, Indianapolis, Ind. 
L. W. MeCreary, St Mo. 

O. W. Lawrence, Decatur, III. 

n. W. Elliott, Selina, Ala. 

T. C. Howe, Indianapolis, Ind. 
S. H. Bartlett, Painesville, O 

E. J. Sias, Frankfort, Ind. 
H. O. Pritchard, Bethany, 
R. G. Frank, Liberty, Mo. 


. Louis, 


Neb. 


(135) 7 





When Feet 


are Tired and Sore 
Bathe them with 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap and luke- 
warm water, just before retiring. 
The relief is immediate, grateful 


and comforting. Sold by drug- 
Always ask for 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


Hills Mair and Whisker Dye 
Black or Brown, 50c. 


gists. 
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LYMYER 
CHURCH mares carat 








BUCKEYE BELLS. CHIMES and 


BERIT s. 
Write to Cincinnati Beil Foundry cone Cincinnati, 0. 
PEALS are known the world 
over for their full rich cone, 


LLS durability and low prices. 


Write tor catalog and estimate. Establishe d 1837, 
The E. W. Vanduzen Co., 422 E. 2d St., Cincinnati, 0. 





BELLS. 


Steel A'loy Church and School Bells. id for 
Catalogue. The C.S8, BELL CUv., Hillsbore, & 
CALLING CARDS 
Fine STATIONERY 


WEDDIN Send for Sampias 


& B GHILBS & OG., 200 Ciark St. Achices: 





INVITATION* 
ANNOUNCEMEN’ 




















KEUKA COLLEGE 
Lake Keuka, N. Y. 


Controlled by Disciples and Free Baptists in a union recently effected 
and reported by Joseph A. Serena in the Christian Century of Sept. 24. 





